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EDITORIAL 


of Pére Teilhard de Chardin, there can be no question of 

the great interest aroused by the English translation of 
The Phenomenon of Man. The enthusiastic reviews, the correspondence 
in journals, the crowded meetings when his ideas have been under 
discussion; all bear witness to it. This in itself would require us to see 
what he has succeeded in doing, to examine the ‘phenomenon’ of his 
impact on such a variety of people and opinions—if his own method 
and terminology may be borrowed. 

What is it about Pére Teilhard’s work that has this effect? Of 
course he has a great theme: the whole sweep of human evolution 
and its continuance here and now in ‘the Christian phenomenon’. 
But how has he managed to make this acceptable to Sir Julian 
Huxley and Mr Philip Toynbee as well as to Catholics such as Dr 
Bernard Towers, whose article is printed in this issue of BLACKFRIARS ? 
It is difficult to avoid the impression that there is a fundamental 
ambiguity in his thought—the ambiguity inherent in prophecy at 
all times—which makes it possible for him to be understood in 
different and perhaps incompatible ways. 

If the Teilhard of Dr Towers is not that of Sir Ju'ian Huxley, 
we have to ask which is likely to be the real Teilhard. Dr Towers 
writes from the standpoint of revealed Christian theology. He sees 
in Teilhard’s thought a means of integrating the ideas with which a 
scientist works and those by which a Christian lives; but he makes 
the necessary distinction between faith and reason, between what 
we ourselves can attain and what we can only be further given by 
God in Christ. Sir Julian, on the other hand, speaking of Teilhard’s 
‘gallant attempt to reconcile the supernatural elements in Christian- 
ity with the facts and implications of evolution’, sees in this ‘his 
naturalistic general approach’. Is Pére Teilhard’s own approach in 
fact naturalistic or Christian? From his private papers and corres- 
pondence, from what we know of the whole character of his life, we 
cannot doubt his intention that it should be Christian. 

Unfortunately, Christianity cannot be presented as a phenomenon 
to be observed without a measure of compromise. At the end of the 
book a single footnote tells us to substitute something ‘still more 
elevated’ for the final point of evolution (the Omega point) hitherto 
seen from a naturalistic viewpoint, ‘in deference to the theological 
concept of the supernatural’. But if Christianity can only be fully 
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EDITORIAL 103 


understood at all in faith, then a neutral view of it will be false, and 
no footnote can restore what should never have been removed. 
Clearly no final decision about the orthodoxy of Pére Teilhard’s 
thought can be attempted here. That must be a matter for ecclesias- 
tical authority. In the meantime it can and must be freely discussed, 
for even if this first attempt to draw evolution into the understanding 
of Christian faith has not entirely succeeded, the work is of the 
highest importance and must go on. 


tragic situation of our time, when years after a war its innocent 

victims are still deprived of the rudimentary supports that 
make human life tolerable. The generous response to the national 
appeal (which we take this opportunity of commending) is in its 
measure a protest against a larger iniquity than homelessness and 
poverty. The name of Danilo Dolci evokes the same sort of sympathy 
for those whom a world immeasurably rich in its material resources 
seems to prefer to forget. It is this lack of sensitivity to the fate of the 
weak and the exploited that is so hateful at a time when astro- 
nomical sums can be devoted to destruction or for that matter to 
mere pleasure. The problem is indeed too large for the agencies of 
private charity, fitful and temporary as they must inevitably be. 
Immediate needs must be met, but the greater need remains: to 
inform the consciences of men and women everywhere, so that they 
may realize that being one’s brother’s keeper is no longer a counsel 
of perfection but a law of life in a world that is increasingly learning 
that frontiers have ceased to have much meaning. The prophets of 
nuclear destruction are right to insist on the prospect of total 
destruction that any future world war would bring. And the prophets 
of peace must be equally insistent in saying that Chicago or Chelten- 
ham can no longer let India or Sicily starve. A Christian doctrine 
has in fact become the self-interest that survival demands. 


Te World Refugee Year has presented, in a dramatic way, the 
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RELIGION AND THE ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


E. E. EvANs-PRITCHARD 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Oxford 


HEN I was considering what subject to treat in the 
WW Sssinas Lecture,! which you had so kindly invited me to 

deliver, in the state of near-despair one reaches on such 
occasions I went to an Oxford bookshop where a selection of volumes 
may be bought for sixpence each and bought one at random in the 
hope that I might derive some guidance from it. The True History of 
Joshua Davidson (1872) was an at-one-time popular work of fiction 
by a socialist republican, Eliza Lynn Linton, though it was published 
anonymously. It is a story of Jesus returning to earth in mid- 
nineteenth-century England and of how he acted in the situation 
then confronting him. At the end of the book the authoress says that 
‘if sociology is a scientific truth, then Jesus of Nazareth preached 
and practised not only in vain, but against unchangeable Law’. 
This gave me an idea for my address for, though she was speaking 
of the doctrines of Political Economy current at that time and as 
she understood them, it appeared to me that it might be of interest 
to you were I to discuss the attitude of sociologists, and social 
anthropologists in particular, towards religious faith and practice. 
It has been for the most part bleakly hostile. 

It is scarcely possible to discuss social science in this country 
without some reference to its French background. We may regard 
it, if only for convenience, as beginning with Montesquieu in his 
great book L’ Esprit des Lois (1748). In it he set out to discover the 
laws of social life, the necessary conditions of its existence in its 
various forms, but he did not, in my opinion, think of these laws in 
a deterministic or mechanical sense. He frequently discusses religion, 
almost always in a naturalistic way, examining people’s beliefs 
simply as social phenomena and endeavouring to determine only 
what is their social function; and as far as his personal convictions 
are concerned he is probably to be regarded as a Deist, although in 
outward matters he remained a loyal son of the Church, in spite of 
his satirical writings about some of its features, writings which were 
placed on the Index. From him the line of development of socio- 
logical thought in France runs through Turgot and the Physiocrats 
to the unfortunate Condorcet. He held that social phenomena are 
1 The Aquinas Lecture, delivered on March 7, 1959, at Blackfriars, Oxford. 
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just as natural as those of the inorganic and organic sciences and 
therefore could be, and should be, studied by the same methods and 
with the same ends in view as such sciences as physics and biology. 
There are inexorable laws of social life and social development, and 
these could be discovered and formulated as a kind of social mathe- 
matics, in the light of which a new social world could be con- 
structed. Religion would have no place in it, and certainly there 
would be no priests, charlatans necessary, no doubt, in early phases 
of development, but charlatans just the same and also the greatest 
obstacle in the path of further human progress. 

However, the second founder of social science was not Condorcet. 
It was unquestionably Henri de Saint-Simon, though, because he 
wrote no comprehensive treatise and for other reasons, that title has 
gone to Comte. Saint-Simon, whose followers may be regarded as 
the precursors of totalitarian philosophy, heralds of the Fascist, 
Nazi, and Communist forms of society, was a greater believer in 
social laws, in progress, in social planning and the regeneration of 
mankind; and it is hardly necessary to add that he was an anti- 
clerical and a Deist (of a rather eccentric kind), for almost every- 
body was at that time who had any pretensions to being a philosopher. 
Indeed, as Mill remarks in his essay on Bentham, in the more 
advanced nations of the continent in the second half of the eighteenth 
century there was scarcely one educated person left who retained 
any allegiance to the old opinions and institutions. Nevertheless, 
Saint-Simon realized the necessity of religion in some form or other 
—‘the character of organic epochs is essentially religious-—and he 
envisaged a secular religion of humanity—man is ‘God himself in 
the finite order’—an idea his followers put into effect—church, 
dogmas, rituals, pope, and all—with slightly ludicrous results. 
Even though Saint-Simon wished to reduce Christianity to a system 
of ethics, the development of his religiosity, set forth in his Nouveau 
Christianisme, published just before his death in 1825, by his followers 
alienated his sympathizers among the English intellectuals, including 
J. S. Mill and Thomas Carlyle, who translated the book; and he 
became regarded as a crank. It also alienated the British workers, 
on whom the socialist propaganda of the strangely garbed Saint- 
Simonian missionaries had at first made some impression, for the 
combination of religiosity with authoritarianism produced, in the 
words of one of their educated spokesmen, an impression of ‘Gothic 
barbarity and imposture’. So the Saint-Simonian movement in 
England, as in France, died out, leaving, however, a heresy which 
had more lasting influence, the Comtian heresy. 

Comte quarrelled with his master, this more or less lunatic 
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genius (‘nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementiae fuit’); and the 
pupil, though not so original a thinker, achieved more fame and 
exercised a wider influence. Indeed, his strange, paranoiac, figure 
dominated the social thought of the nineteenth century as Montes- 
quieu had dominated that of the eighteenth century. Some of the 
most used words in his six volumes of the Cours de Philosophie Positive 
are ‘necessary’, ‘indispensable’, and ‘inevitable’. There are rigid, 
inexorable laws of social life, determining the necessary conditions 
of existence of any society at any point of time and also the evolution 
of every society through the same phases—the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positivist or scientific. Such a philosophy of history 
was clearly incompatible with traditional Christianity or, indeed, 
with most systems of religious thought. Nevertheless, Comte, like 
the Saint-Simonians, was a great admirer of the Catholic Church: 
Protestantism, Deism, and Metaphysical Humanism he could not 
abide, no expressions of contempt being too severe for them. But if 
the Church, with its admirable organization, was the mother of 
civilization and the promoter of personal freedom, all things, alas, 
have their day. It had to pass as all things have to pass in the course 
of historical development by the laws of evolution. Catholico-feudal 
institutions were even then in the final stage of demolition by 
metaphysical propaganda, which, critical, negative and transitory 
though it was, and however much one despised it, belonged to an 
inevitable phase of history; and when the work of destruction was 
finally accomplished there would emerge the new altruistic, pacific, 
industrial and scientific age. But later Comte, like Saint-Simon 
before him, realized that there has to be a religion of some sort and 
set about founding a new one, a secularist church with himself as 
high priest, ‘an incongruous mixture of bad science with eviscerated 
papistry’ as Huxley acidly called it. Or, to quote one of his country- 
men, Georges Sorel, one might as well worship the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. In this country the Comtist cult, supported by George 
Eliot, George Henry Lewes, and Frederick Harrison among others, 
has survived into the present day, the Reader in Social Anthropology 
at Oxford till 1935, Dr Marett, having been at one time some sort 
of Comtist; and a Comtist, or Secularist, church still functions in 
London and, I believe, in one or two other towns; and is not its 
hagiographical genealogy framed as a curiosity on the walls of 
Blackfriars’ library in Oxford! 

At the end of last century and into the first two decades of the 
present century there was writing, also in France, a man whom we 
may regard as the third founder of the science which has grown 
into what we now call social anthropology, Emile Durkheim. He 
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also claimed to be a sociological determinist, who in his earliest 
essay expresses indignation at Montesquieu’s laxity in this respect; 
though he did not always live up to his claims and the laws he sought 
were functional rather than historical or evolutionary. Religion had, 
therefore, to be explained in terms of social function. It is not, as 
the English anthropologists of his time supposed, an illusion: 
illusions do not survive centuries and they do not constitute the 
matrix in which have been formed law, the sciences and the arts. 
It has an objective basis, the society itself; men worship in the gods 
symbols of their own collectivities. If it follows from this that there 
can be no transcendent personal God, it also follows that religion 
must find a place in every society, for it is a product of the action of 
social life itself. So we find, at the end of his Les formes élémentaires 
de la vie religieuse (1912), Durkheim, like Saint-Simon and Comte 
before him, envisaging a secular religion reminiscent of the rationalist 
religions of the French Revolution, and since, he says, there can be 
no religion without a church, a secularist church dedicated to the 
noblest aspirations of mankind. 

It has always seemed odd to me how these three men combined 
a deterministic philosophy, a belief in the regeneration of the human 
race as an inevitable evolutionary process, with an almost fanatical 
reforming zeal and at times a vituperative indignation towards all 
who differed from them. Doubtless, like the Marxists, they felt 
that, though the process was inevitable, it could be hastened by 
those who were wise enough to discern its direction and honest 
enough to declare it. It is also curious that they should have com- 
bined evolutionary determinism with a Utopian philosophy. It 
would seem that the evolutionary laws were to cease to operate when 
conditions of which they approved should have come about; and in 
this also they resemble Marxist theoreticians. The objective forces 
that in the past have governed history at that point pass under 
man’s control and then man makes his own history; in Engels’ 
famous aphorism, ‘It is the ascent of man from the kingdom of 
necessity to the kingdom of freedom’. 

What was happening in Great Britain in the period from Comte 
to Durkheim? Saint-Simonism and Comtism here met with other 
powerful trends of opinion in intellectual, and then in more popular 
circles, the principal one being utilitarian doctrines from Adam 
Smith and Bentham to Mill the younger, those doctrines Mrs 
Linton opposed in her novel to the teachings of Jesus. The Utili- 
tarians were unsparing of religion in any shape or form, especially 
the morbid Bentham, for whom all priests were simple impostors. 
Another powerful trend was the theory of evolutionary develop- 
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ment, first associated with the names Buffon, Lamarck and Erasmus 
Darwin; and here we may particularly mention Herbert Spencer, 
not only because he became a leading exponent of evolutionism but 
also because he may be regarded as the nineteenth-century founder 
of social science in England, the nglish Comte, though he would 
have intensely disliked being so designated. Man, he ceaselessly pro- 
claimed, is subject to invariable laws of development, though these 
immutable laws are highly complex and most difficult to define. As 
for religion, it is both untrue and useless; and a basis for morals is 
much better sought in a scientific study of social life. God, if there is 
one, is unknowable, and also otiose; but religion is perhaps best 
explained as the projection of subordination to rulers into propitia- 
tion of their doubles after death. 

Spencer’s dislike of every kind of ecclesiasticism, dogma and 
ceremony was shared by the social historian Buckle, whose History 
of Civilization in England (1851), little read today, made a great 
impression on his contemporaries. It is true God exists, but neither 
he nor human will plays any part in history, which is a record of a 
sequence of causes and effects of which man is a helpless spectator. 

But if Spencer clearly formulated the theory of gradual modifica- 
tion of species or structure, through use or disuse of functions, 
against the prevailing theory of special creation, and if he extended 
his evolutionary ideas to include the social or super-organic, it was 
Darwin and Wallace who in 1858 and following years added the two 
biological features which caused so great a stir and scandal, the 
notion of natural selection through the survival of the fittest, an 
idea which seems to have come to both of them after reading 
Malthus’ Essay on Population, and that of the place of man among the 
primates in the evolutionary process. Both were a further blow to 
accepted, and it must be added complacent, religious opinion, 
which reacted violently, uncritically, and even unfairly, suggesting 
that those who thought like Darwin were not only infidels but were 
infidels because they wanted to be free from moral restraints. This 
might not have happened kad Darwin at the outset been supported 
by his fellow scientists, but this was far from being the case. As is 
well known, Darwin’s theories had an enormous influence on 
sociological thought, as seen, for example, in Bagehot’s Physics and 
Politics. As is also well known, Darwin slowly lost his faith, and with 
it all taste for the arts, during’ his forty years as a neurotic invalid. 
As for Wallace, he threw himself into a variety of movements, some 
sensible, others not—spiritualism, socialism, pkrenology, anti- 
vaccination, anti-colonialism and pacifism. 

Another influence which was beginning to make itself felt in the 
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first half of the nineteenth century was biblical criticism, making its 
first impact on the lay intellectual world in Strauss’ Leben Jesu 
(1835), translated into English by George Eliot, and the writings of 
Christian Baur; and it gathered momentum as the century advanced, 
making a further impact in Renan’s Vie de Jésus (1863) and causing 
much tribulation among the faithful. Many apparent absurdities in 
the Scriptures had, of course, been ridiculed by the eighteenth- 
century Deists—-Voltaire, Diderot and others—but now for the first 
time the Bible was subjected to total, minute, and often devastating 
literary criticism which was too scholarly to be lightly dismissed as 
simple prejudice. 

In the eyes of orthodox Bible Christians this was bad enough, but 
worse was to come. Following the success of comparative philology, 
comparative mythology and comparative religion (a science of 
religion) began to turn the pagan gods and goddesses, and by 
implication those of the higher religions as well, into sun and moon 
and stars and to treat all religious beliefs and rites as phenomena of 
the same order and, again by implication, of the same validity. This 
pointed to a relativism in which Christianity was not the one true 
faith but just one religion among others, all equally false. The 
famous Max Miiller, it is true, trod warily—the Bishop of Gloucester 
had already condemned attempts ‘to put into competition the sacred 
books of India and the Holy Scriptures’. Not so some of the others, 
who represent an intellectual movement culminating in Sir James 
Frazer. 

It was in such a climate of Comtism, utilitarianism, Biblical criti- 
cism, and the beginnings of comparative religion that social anthro- 
pology, as we now understand it, came into being. It was a product, 
as were ultimately all the others, of eighteenth-century rationalist 
philosophy, and more particularly of the stream of thought 
from Hobbes and Locke, through Hume and the Scottish moral 
philosophers, sceptics and Deists. Its founders were such men as 
McLennan, Lubbock, Tylor, and, later, Frazer, all jreat believers 
in laws of social evolution and in the necessary interdependence of 
institutions, and all, if one may judge from their writings and from 
what information one otherwise has about them, agnostics and 
hostile to religion. Consequently, when they discussed it they tried 
to explain it away by some theory of psychological or sociological 
causation, explanations which now seem to us remarkable for their 
triviality but which were widely accepted at the time. Spiritual 
Being for Tylor was an illusion, a sort of hallucination brought about 
by the reflection of immature minds on such phenomena as death, 
dreams and trance. Religion was also an illusion to Frazer. All are 
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familiar with The Golden Bough (1890), in which he sets forth his 
paradigm of phases of thought through which all peoples pass— 
magic, religion, and finally science; and you will recollect how in 
his preface to that book he compares Christian beliefs to venerable 
walls mantled over with ivy and mosses (venerable but about to be 
demolished by the battery of the comparative method) and how at 
the end of it he stands on the shores of Lake Nemi, where once the 
sacred pagan kings held sway, and listens to the church bells of 
Rome ringing the Angelus (one religion goes and another comes, 
and seen from the point of view of rationalism and science they are 
all much alike, all children of fancy). The purpose of The Golden 
Bough was to discredit revealed religion by showing how one or 
other of its essential features, e.g. the resurrection of a man-god, are 
analogous to what we find in pagan religions. The same purpose is 
only too evident in the writings of Salomon Reinach, a French 
small-model Frazer—the Mass is a survival of a savage totemic 
feast, Christ was a mock-king in an annual burlesque, and so forth. 

All the leading sociologists and anthropologists contemporaneous 
with, or since, Frazer were agnostics and positivists—Westermarck, 
Hobhouse, Haddon, Rivers, Seligman, Radcliffe-Brown and 
Malinowski; and if they discussed religion they treated it as super- 
stition for which some scientific explanation was required and could 
be supplied. Almost all the leading anthropologists of my own 
generation would, I believe, hold that religious faith is total illusion, 
a curious phenomenon soon to become extinct and to be explained 
in such terms as ‘compensation’ and ‘projection’ or by some 
sociologistic interpretation on the lines of maintenance of social 
solidarity. It has been, and is, the same in America. Morgan, the 
founder of social anthropology in that country, refused to have 
anything to do with religion and he particularly abhorred ritualistic 
religion (he was quite shocked by what he saw going on in St 
Barnabas’ church when he visited Oxford. Needless to say, he 
detested the Roman Church). Among the last generation of dis- 
tinguished American anthropologists there was not one, as far as I 
know, who gave assent to any creed, unless agriosticism be accounted 
one, or who regarded all religious belief as other than illusion; and 
I do not know of a single person among the prominent sociologists 
and anthropologists of America at the present time who adheres to 
any faith. Religion is superstition to be explained by anthropologists, 
not something an anthropologist, or indeed any rational person, 
could himself believe in. 

I do not discuss the situation in other countries, for the influences 
which have chiefly shaped social anthropology in England have 
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either been a native product or have come from France and 
America. It may, however, be remarked that such sociological 
writings in other countries as have left their mark on our thinking 
have been mainly anti-religious in tone. For Marx, as everyone 
knows, religion was. a futile ideological superstructure maintained 
by, and for, class privilege. Religion, Engels tells us, was one of the 
means employed by the bourgeoisie to keep the ‘lower orders’ in 
their place—‘ Die Religion muss dem Volk erhalten werden’ (‘religion must 
be kept alive for the people’)—but, he adds, ‘no religious tenets will 
ever suffice to prop up a tottering society’. For Freud it was com- 
parable to obsessional neurosis, the product of wish-fulfilment and 
the father-complex: does he not call his book on religion The Future 
of an Illusion (1928)? And for Jung, it hzs little more than a thera- 
peutic value, if I understand him rightly. The best-known Italian 
sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, never ceases in his Trattato di Sociologia 
generale (1916) sneering at all and every theological dogma; and 
though the German sociologist Max Weber cannot be described as 
being hostile to religion his personal position was negative, or, as he 
puts it, he was neither anti-religious nor irreligious but ‘religiously 
absolutely unmusical’. 

In general, therefore, it may be said that sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have been either indifferent or, more often, hostile to 
religion, though in different ways, for the Catholic agnosticism, if it 
may be so called, of men like Saint-Simon and Comte was in many 
ways a different brand of agnosticism from that of men who had a 
Protestant background like Spencer and Tylor or the Jewish 
agnosticism of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl. 

There were, of course, a few who retained their faith, and in the 
battle some of these earnest souls got shot by their own side to the 
benefit of their adversaries. I do not see how Abbé Loisy could have 
been other than excommunicated, but I think Renan was harshly 
treated and that it was being over-cautious to have made difficulties 
for the great Semitic scholar, the Dominican Pére Lagrange. It is 
an old and wise maxim of the Church: in necessariis unitas, in dubits 
libertas, in omnibus caritas. Protestant scholars were even more vulner- 
able, for their churches were more committed to defend the Book 
on which the Reformation was based. Sir Charles Lyell, who 
regarded himself as a Theist, was denounced because his Principles 
of Geology (1830) seemed to discredit the Pentateuchal accounts of 
the Creation and the Deluge. What an outcry was raised in the 
Anglican communion when the courageous Cornishman Bishop 
Colenso of Natal announced that he was not prepared to accept and 
did not think that any clergyman should be asked to accept, and 
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furthermore that he was not prepared to teach the Zulus of Natal 
what appeared to him to be impossible, and therefore incredible, 
happenings recorded in the books of the Old Testament, especially 
in Deuteronomy; a challenge for which he was excommunicated by 
the Bishop of Cape Town in 1863. The founder in this country of 
comparative philology, comparative mythology, and comparative 
religion, Max Miiller, was also a casualty, though a minor one. He 
was a staunch Protestant (‘the Protestants are better Christians than 
the Romans’) and a devout one, but one of the reasons he was not 
elected to the Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford in 1860 was that it was 
said his teaching was subversive of the Christian faith—‘unsettling’. 
Furthermore, he was a German. Then, to give a final example, in 
the Presbyterian communion, Robertson Smith, one of the most 
notable biblical scholars and anthropologists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was charged before his synod with heresy, his chief offence 
having been to have written what today would appear to most 
people a moderate and sensible article on the Bible in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica in which he made certain critical remarks about the 
dating, order, and composition of the books of the Old Testament, 
and although he was not convicted of heresy he was deprived of his 
Chair of Hebrew at Aberdeen in 1881 for causing a scandal. 

On the whole, it may be said that the criticisms levelled at the 
teaching of the Churches from all sides were most damaging. The 
Catholics suffered least and the Anglicans most. The Catholic 
Church counted for too little in England at this time, and being 
familiar with different modes, or levels, of interpretation of the 
Bible, it was less committed to a fundamentalist position. Further- 
more, an attack on Papistical superstition, however commendable 
in itself, entailed the dubious company of Anglican divines, the 
‘state-appointed teachers of rectitude’, as Spencer called them, 
members of a Church which was, in Huxley’s words, ‘pretty much a 
preparatory school for Papistry’. It is no mere chance that some of 
the most influential critics came from dissenting or extreme evangeli- 
cal homes—Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tylor, and the economist 
Harriet Martineau, are examples—and we may believe that their 
animosity to revealed religion was not inspired solely by love of 
truth but was also a reaction to the dreariness of their religious 
upbringing, and also that their hatred of ecclesiasticism and sacer- 
dotalism was a protest against Tory interests and pride of class as 
well as against the State Church to which privilege was allied. The 
non-conformist conscience was more sensitive to social conditions 
than the Church conscience. It was the ‘dissenting vermin that crawl 
about in dirty alleys’ who most felt the needs of the poor. It was the 
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little preachers of the chapels, not the squarsons, who sympathized 
with the Felix Holts. It must be remembered too that these men 
were excluded from the universities till 1871, a further grievance to 
be set against the Church. (In spite of Oxford being the home of 
reaction, Herbert Spencer was mortified to find that his books were 
text-books there, whereas that undenominational home of enlighten- 
ment, University College, London, would not even have them in its 
library.) The ‘Establishment’, as we have now learnt to call them, 
the few cultured, well-connected, influential and rich who really 
understand affairs and can control them with urbanity from behind 
the scenes (I am not certain who they now are, though it appears 
that the Warden of my college is an ex officio member) deplored these 
Non-conformists, if perhaps not as much as those whom that anec- 
dotal writer Mr Montagu Williams, Q.c., calls ‘men of Eastern 
origin’ or ‘very polished gentlemen as far as grease went’. 

The melancholic Huxley proved to be the most formidable foe of 
the State Church. The tactics of this agnostic—he invented the word 
—for whom, as for Spencer, Tylor and Darwin, all religion began 
with and is rooted in ghost-worship and all creeds childish, were to 
challenge some, taken literally, scientifically unacceptable Bible 
story, such as the Noachian Flood story, and then, having routed 
his opponents on his own chosen field, to point out that if this story 
was not historically true there was no reason why one should accept 
any other Old Testament stories, the authority for all being alike, 
and, if this were so, then what happens to Christian theology, which 
must stand or fall with the historical trustworthiness of the Jewish 
scriptures? This does not follow, but some defenders of the Book 
played into his hands—Gladstone in particular—by accepting that 
it did. 

It is difficult not to sympathize with the Huxleys rather than with 
the Wilberforces (the ‘Soapy Sams’). It was monstrous that men of 
science should be attacked, even vilified, for expressing opinions on 
matters within their own province by men ignorant of these matters. 
Moreover, there was some truth in Huxley’s contention that all 
Protestantism had ever achieved was to have replaced the infalli- 
bility of the Church by the infallibility of the Bible, and some 
justice in his complaint that those who proclaimed the right of 
private judgment wished to deny it to him. Moreover, the Bible had 
become a fetish and the quoting of scriptural texts a nuisance. 
Dickens is scarcely making a caricature of Jonas Chuzzlewit when 
he makes him complain of his father’s temerariousness in living to 
over seventy: ‘Where’s his religion, I should like to know, when he 
goes flying in the face of the Bible like that!’ Also, the State Church 
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had long been in a deplorable condition, as Methodism bears wit- 
ness, and it had furthermore become identified with the class 
interests of the land-owners—Dr Arnold regarded it as the private 
preserve of the Tory aristocracy—and of the industrialists, so that 
anyone in revolt against the Mr Bounderbeys of the time and the 
appalling conditions of the poor found himself almost inevitably 
against the endowed and established Church which only too often, 
when not silent, found some sanctimonious excuse for exploitation 
(pauperism was due to idleness, improvidence and vice) or was 
satisfied with moral exhortations and the chill recompense of the 
hereafter; so it is not surprising that behind the earnestness of the 
critics they could not entirely conceal their pleasure at her exegetical 
discomfitures. Anyway, as Huxley very sensibly used to point out, 
it was no use blaming the scientists, social or otherwise, for deteriora- 
tion of the Faith. The harm, if such it was, which so many religious 
people claimed was being done by their inquiries and comments had 
been done long ago by the Christians themselves and by sceptical 
philosophers. Why blame the geologists, the anthropologists, and the 
biblical scholars when the dykes had been breached centuries before ? 

Nor should we withdraw our sympathy merely because most of the 
critics were crashing bores, smug and full of intellectual conceit. 
What could today seem more dreary than the Mills, Spencer, Buckle, 
Galton, John Morley and the rest of them ? But their opponents, the 
long-winded Gladstones, were equally tedious. Indeed, I must con- 
fess that I find the whole period when these controversies were at 
their height exceedingly tedious: its interminable wars against the 
weak—Zulus, Ashanti, Benin, Afghans, Burmese, Egyptians, 
Sudanese and Boers—H. M. Stanley, Lord Randolph Churchill in 
South Africa, the Prince at Baden Baden . . . and for good measure, 
though of an earlier vintage, Dr Arnold at Rugby. 

The critics are rather to be blamed, if at all, for allowing indigna- 
tion, not unmixed with malice, to cloud their scientific judgment. A 
biologist does not attack some form of animal life, nor does an 
astronomer denounce the planetary system. Why therefore should 
those who held, and hold, that religion is just one social institution 
among others and that all institutions are just as much natural sys- 
tems, or parts of them, as organisms and celestial bodies, feel called 
upon to undermine it? This point was well made by Benjamin Kidd 
in his at one time well-known book Social Evolution (1894). If, he said, 
social scientists were to inquire unemotionally into the social 
function of a phenomenon so universal and so persistent they would 
discover that the vitality of societies, even their existence, is bound 
up with religion, and that it is precisely through religious systems 
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that social evolution, or progress, has been brought about, for it is 
the most significant of evolutionary forces, the chief agent in natural 
selection. History shows us that the socially most efficient peoples 
were, and are, the most religious, and we may therefore draw the 
conclusion that ‘through the operation of the law of natural selection 
the race must grow ever more and more religious’. This was the 
pragmatist position taken up, much later, by the social anthropolo- 
gist Dr R. R. Marett: ‘Religion is all along vital to man as a striving 
and progressive being’. It was a commonplace of the period. We 
find it in Sorel, Croce, and many, many others. If what they said is 
true, it was absurd to describe the higher forms of religion, as Grant 
Allen did, as so much ‘grotesque fungoid growth’. 

The point made by Kidd was obvious, and even that dour 
rationalist hypochondriac Herbert Spencer had to admit at the end 
of his life that a religious system of some sort is a constituent of every 
society which has made any progress in civilization and may be a 
necessary one; and we have already noted the efforts of the Saint- 
Simonians and Comtists to found secular religions, attempts Kidd 
considered to be futile because all religions are ultra-rational and 
based upon beliefs in the supernatural. So were the rationalists’ 
batteries turned on themselves. 

Nevertheless, the pragmatic defence of religion could also be an 
embarrassment, for, though it might seem to be effective as a 
counter-attack, it was also an avowal of the irrelevancy of the truth 
or otherwise of theology; and no one is going to accept a religious 
faith merely because a sociologist says it is socially useful. An even 
greater embarrassment were the desperate efforts to save the ship by 
jettisoning its entire cargo. Overboard went prophecies, miracles, 
dogma, theology, ritual, tradition, clericalism, and the super- 
natural, everything which Matthew Arnold regarded as unnecessary 
accretions of folkloristic elements and their derivatives, the products 
of men’s imagination, of their mythopoeic tendencies, of their 
fascination with thaumaturgic arts—in a word the aberglaube of 
Christianity. Out of what was left Christianity was to be recast. This 
substitute religion was to be based upon a code of conduct suitable 
for Victorian gentlemen, a basis suffused with emotion and solid 
enough to support the slender abstraction, ‘the Eternal Power, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness’. The sanction behind right 
conduct would simply be that it makes for happiness. When a man 
does right he feels good. Whatever else this reconstruction may have 
amounted to, it was not the Christian religion of the past, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, and it was unlikely to appeal to what were 
sometimes called ‘the lapsed masses’. 
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However, though some social scientists, like Kidd, had second 
thoughts about religion, in general the battle of the Bible continued 
as a desultory engagement into the present century, and if it could 
not be said that either side won a complete victory, it could be said 
that there appeared to be very little left of the Bible. Bits and pieces 
of the Old Testament were strewn everywhere, Deuteronomy having 
been more or less demolished. Nor had the Gospels escaped the 
barrage, nor even the Acts and the Epistles. Those who sought to 
retire behind allegorical interpretations, what Huxley called the 
flight to allegory to escape absurdity, often added to the confusion. 

So many who had been brought up on strict Bible Christianity 
were thrown into disarray, and the period ends with cries of dismay 
or of despairing hope: ‘Vague half-believers of our casual creeds’, 
‘ignorant armies clash by night’, ‘I falter where I firmly trod’, and 
so forth. 

Looking back, we may sometimes wonder what all the fuss was 
about. No one today is troubled by Jonah and the whale or Lot’s 
wife or the Gadarene swine, about which Gladstone and Huxley 
had so memorable a debate; no one cares how many mother- 
goddesses are brought to light or how many sacred kings are killed; 
and it incommodes no one that there are many resemblances between 
Christian rituals and primitive rituals. This is partly because the 
Churches have ceased to defend positions which it was neither 
required nor expedient to defend and indeed have learnt to thank 
the scientists for having rid them of encumbrances: ‘Such a release 
of religion from the bonds of imperfect science is all to the good’, 
says Whitehead with much good sense. But it is also because the 
successors to these scientists are more or less indifferent, feeling that 
as religion no longer dominates thought as it used to do, even in the 
popular fiction of the time, there is little motive for attacking it. The 
earlier generation argued unceasingly about religious matters 
because they cared strongly about them, and although they argued 
about such topics as Lot’s wife and the Gadarene swine, which do 
not appear to us today to have the importance they attached to 
them, they realized that more fundamental issues were at stake. 
Even those who were hostile to Christianity could not escape the 
religious climate of the time. To be hostile is at least a kind of 
tribute. But by the end of the century the climate had changed. The 
Canadian naturalist and Darwin’s faithful admirer, Romanes (who 
endowed a famous lecture at Oxford), was regarded as slightly odd 
when, after having written under a nom-de-plume an attack on 
religion in 1876, he rather apologetically said that he had come to 
see ‘that faith is intellectually justifiable’, adding, however, and 
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humbly, ‘I as yet have not that real inward assurance’. It was no 
longer thought remarkable that a scientist should say that he was 
an agnostic, but rather that he should say that he was not, as Lord 
Kelvin occasioned surprise by doing in 1900; and the scientist was 
in this matter not peculiar but representative of the intellectual 
society of the time, for it was no longer thought to be daring in such 
circles to be an agnostic. Indeed, as Engels, with his attractive, if 
heavy, irony, remarks, writing round about 1880, the introduction 
and spread of salad oil in England had been accompanied by the 
spread of continental scepticism, till agnosticism, if not yet con- 
sidered quite ‘the thing’ was at least more respectable than the more 
extreme forms of Dissent (he had much contempt for the scientific 
man who, instead of calling himself plainly a materialist, ‘translates 
his ignorance into Greek and calls it agnosticism’). People increas- 
ingly ceased to know even what they were indifferent about, and 
even to declare oneself an agnostic seemed to be a rather pointless 
commitment. One might almost have said with Dickens’ Mr Tigg, 
‘I don’t even believe that I don’t believe, curse me if I do!’ 

Once it became accepted that the controversies of the past for the 
most part lacked both significance and substance, and once also a 
climate of indifference prevailed, it is understandable that a spirit 
of mutual tolerance should bring to an end disputations between the 
religious and the natural scientists. But this was only possible be- 
cause fundamentally there never were any real grounds for dispute 
between what natural science teaches about the nature of the 
physical world and what the Churches teach about faith and 
morals. After all, there cannot be a stronger assertion of natural 
law than belief in miracles. But this is not the case between the 
claims of social scientists, or very many of them, and those of the 
Churches. Here then there is still conflict, and there is bound to be, 
for, as Mrs Lynd’s character saw, sociological determinism and the 
teachings of Jesus are irreconcilable. 

I have tried to give you a sketch of the historical development 
leading up to the present-day situation to show how social anthro- 
pology has been the product of minds which, with very few excep- 
tions, regarded all religion as outmoded superstition, suited no doubt 
to a pre-scientific age and historically justified, like classes in the 
eyes of the Marxists, for a given period, but now useless, even with- 
out ethical value, and worse than useless because it stood in the way 
of a rational regeneration of mankind and social progress. It was 
taken for granted that the theological interpretation of phenomena 
had been ousted from one department of nature after another and 
that scientific investigations had only to be extended into social life 
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for its exclusion from the world of reality to be complete. All that 
would be left to theology then would be some vague metaphysical 
conceptions. This was the theme of Tyndall’s Presidential Address 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Science at Belfast 
in 1874; and Huxley stated the matter succinctly in 1892: ‘As 
natural knowledge has widened, supernatural knowledge has shrunk 
and has grown vague and questionable; and the historical evolution 
of humanity is being more and more accompanied by a co-ordinate 
elimination of the supernatural from the occupation of men’s 
thoughts’. 

I have attempted no more than to present a fragment of a chapter 
of the history of certain ideas. Such as I have described it has been 
the attitude of anthropologists towards religion. I do not discuss it 
beyond saying that I believe we shall not hear much more of 
sociological laws as they have been conceived of by so many writers 
of the past, and indeed of the not so distant past, and that that will 
be much to the benefit of anthropology; though if the anthro- 
pologists of my own generation take the same view they have yet to 
say so. Moreover, and of course, if the past claims of sociology and 
anthropology cannot in this respect, as I think, be sustained this 
would prove nothing with regard to any religion except that it is not 
contradicted by the conclusions of these particular branches of 
knowledge. It would merely answer the question posed by Joshua 
Davidson’s biographer. Nor would it mean that the believers among 
anthropologists would be more or fewer than they have been and 
are, for the study of anthropology probably affects faith little either 
one way or the other. 

I have only to add that the position today in Great Britain is 
much what it has been in the past, save in one particular. The 
majority of anthropologists are indifferent, if not hostile, to religion 
—atheists, agnostics, or just nothing—and a minority are Christians. 
The particular is that of the Christians a considerable proportion 
are Catholics. In fact the situation is more or less that on the one 
side are the indifferents and on the other side the Catholics with, as 
far as I am aware, little in between. Here again, I believe there is 
nothing in the nature of anthropology which has brought about this 
situation, for it would seem to be a general tendency in the intellec- 
tual life of our times—a realization, as Comte long ago most clearly 
saw, that Protestantanism shades into Deism and Deism into 
agnosticism, and that the choice is between all or nothing, a choice 
which allows of no compromise between a Church which has stood 
its ground and made no concessions, and no religion at all. 
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since its posthumous publication in 1955. The initial impact 

of the recent translation, published as The Phenomenon of 
Man, has been considerable. Never before, one imagines, in English 
publishing history, has a book by a Roman Catholic priest received 
such remarkable tributes in all types of journals and newspapers. 
‘Book of the year’ for a number of well-known critics, ‘possibly the 
book of the century’ for one Sunday Times contributor. 

During the period when Teilhard’s works were available only in 
French, one had heard doubt expressed as to whether he would ever 
appeal to more than a few in this country. After the events of recent 
months there is now every indication that the teilhardian movement 
will become as international _in character _as was—leihard—himeelf. 
Tt Tooks as if the influence of this remarkable man will come to be 
felt more and more in many different branches of human endeavour 
during the next few decades. For myself, I would go so far as to say 
that Teilhard’s vision—he writes like a visionary but a visionary 
whose feet are always planted very firmly on or in terra firma— 
marks the ignificant achievement in_synthetic thinking since 
that of Aquinas. We cannot afford to neglect him, because, quite 
simply, he seems in so many matters, and those the most important, 
to be so essentially right. His genius has sown many seeds which, in 
so far as they fall on receptive—and-fertilé ground, would seém 
destined to grow and flower according to the pattern of those same 
laws of development which lie at the heart of his system of thought. 

A very full account of Teilhard’s personal history, including 
many extracts from his letters and published works, and containing 
an excellent though provisional list of his writings, is to be found in 
the Life? by Claude Cuénot. A translation of this book is being 
prepared for publication in America. There have been other books 
about his thought published in France, and his Collected Works are 
still appearing, the fifth volume being the most recent. Many 
articles about him have appeared in French periodicals. Reference 


F E PHENOMENE HUMAIN has been a best-seller in France 











1 The Phenomenon of Man. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Translated by Bernard 
Wali. (Collins, 25s.) 
® Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. By C. Cuénot. (Librairie Plon 1958.) 
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is made to him in a book on Evolution translated from the French 
and recently published in the Faith and Fact series.* The first of the 
Cahwers published by L’Association des Amis de Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin‘ contains extracts from his works published in five lan- 
guages including English. 

The title of this last-mentioned publication is, in its English form, 
‘Building the Earth’. The articles all look to the future, being 
devoted to the subject which came to occupy Teilhard more and 
more in his later years. Much of his life was spent in the study of the 
far-distant past. But he became increasingly conscious that the 


saan Soe the course of evolutionary history are 
of the greatest significance if we are to appreciate what paths might 
_be open to mankind in the future. The future of man is a popular 
subject these days for speculative biologists. For some it represents 
a nice academic exercise. For Teilhard it was more than this. It is 
not a question for him just of working out correlations and proba- 
bilities on the basis of observations sufficient in number to ensure 
statistical accuracy. For Teilhard science, whether it be of the past 
or the present or, by extrapolation, of the future, is by no means the 


sort of donnish cross-word puzzle that some of our contemporaries 
delight in. For the positivist and the relativist this is what, inevitably, 


science becomes. Clues are followed up and fruitful answers found, 
at is answers which will allow for or suggest the solution to other 
clues. But to ask, ‘Is this answer true?’, ‘What does this solution 
~mean?’, let alone, ‘What does it all mean ?’, is, for Wany-exporrerits 
of current scientific orthodoxy, to talk in a way which is neither 
meaningful nor useful. Does one ask what is the ‘inner meaning’ of 
a cross-word puzzle? It is enough that it provides an-intellectual 
astime that is stimulating in the challenge and satisfying in the 
Pp ance. 
It is perhaps significant that of the distinguished Reith lecturers 
of recent years the two biologists might with justice be counted 
amongst the ablest exponents of this type of scientific, aseptic 
positivism. ‘Aseptic’, as many would see it, in_the sense_of being 
untainted with metaphysical questions about truth or value in any 
igniificant sense. This is a kind of speculation which, in the orthodox 
view, is to be ruled out as against the laws of the game, as being 
scientifically unverifiable in principle. ‘Aseptic’, as others would see 
it, in the sense of being at bottom sterile, destined finally to perish 
of inanition; a system which contains within itself the seeds of its 

















* Evolution. Hypotheses and Problems. By Rémy Collin. Faith and Fact Books: 
go. (Burns and Oates, 7s. 6d.) 
* 12 Rue de l’Abbé Grégoire, Paris VI. 
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own destruction, namely the inherent contradiction of the meaning- 
lessness of meaning. 

In this country and in America exponents of scientific positivism 
wield immense influence in the field of the biological sciences. 
Attempts to put other points of view are highly suspect in some 
professional circles. Now Teilhard speaks the language both of 
science_and of theology. We know that some _theologians are sus- 
picious of him. What of scientists ? In my opinion, if Teilhard’s views 
are to be censured, the attack is more likely to come from some of 
the more orthodox members of the scientific hierarchy than from 
their counterparts in theology. Indeed, if Teilhard is right in his 
understanding of the process of evolution, then the writing is on the 
wall for scientific positivism. That system will not prevail if human 
evolution continues. N@_system will, of course, if the whole process 
is destined, by man’s own folly, to be brought to an end. Such a 
cataclysm could only result from the exercise of that very freedom to 
produce it which man has acquired as the goal and purpose of the 
evolutionary process itself. But assuming survival of our present 
civilization I think it unlikely that sciémce will be-able-to progress if 
its only source_of inspiration is positivism. Something of this sort 
was well expressed in a recent essay by R. A. Crowson the taxonomist 
in one of the Darwin celebration volumes.' The essay is entitled 
‘Darwin and Classification’, and it concludes as follows: 

Unfortunately the advanced societies of today recognize only 
two motives for human endeavour—economic gain and pleasure; 
and if the pursuit of a natural classification is not to be justified 
in terms of economic gain, then modern men will insist that it 
must come under the category of pleasure. A hundred years ago 

a third type of motive was socially recognized—the pursuit of 

virtue and piety; and in the pre-Darwin and pre-Huxley age the 

justification of natural history was seen in these terms. The 
dedicated naturalist had something of the aura of a priest or 
monk, as the revealer of the divine mysteries of creation, and it 
would have seemed irreverent to suggest that anything that was 
worth God’s while to create was not worth man’s while to study. 

Whether systematic natural history can continue to flourish when 

its practitioners are looked on merely as a rather odd variety of 

pleasure-seekers remains to be seen. 

It is more exciting to some people, of course, to engage in, say, 
experimental embryology than in taxonomy. But whatever may be 
the intrinsic interest of the particular field of study, if the scientist’s 
motivation is restricted to economic gain and pleasure, his science 


5 A Century of Darwin. Ed. S. A. Barnett. (Heinemann, 1958.) 
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is likely to become either corrupt-er-effete, finally to die from a 


shortage of practitioners of the proper quality. There will always be 
a few people, and those amongst the most gifted intellectually, who 
will be happy to spend their lives doing cross-word puzzles, especially 
if there are worth-while prizes offered for correct solutions. But most 
People like to regard their pp ae egg 

t is precisely to the real significance of modern scientific know- 


ledge that Teilhard first and foremost brings the attention of his 





readers; the ability of. to understand, and not merely to know. 
Understanding ye distinguish_between what is 
true_and what is false, and the distinction is an unqualified one, 
even 1 though the particular truth or falsity can be understood only 
in relation to others. Here Teilhard rejects entirely—though he does 
so always with abundant charity—the position of the positivist- 
_ftvolutionist who would regard man’s intellectual activities as no 
more than yet another evolutionary gimmick, a type ofspecializa- 
tion which has had great survival value for us up to now, but a 
specialization which might-well result, as is known to have happened 
with many examples of extreme specialization during the course of 
evolution, in fin inction of the species. Teilhard would reply 
«~ / that the position of Homo sapiens is in altogether different case from 
Y that of specialized groups in former epochs as, for instance, in the 
age of ruling reptiles before the mammals entered into their in- 
heritance. Man is_unique-precisely by virtue of his capacity for 
understanding. He not only knows, but knows that he knows. In 
man we see the evolutionary process achieving its final significance. 
It does so by a process of turning in on itself, becoming conscious 
of _itself. Man’s knowledge is not limited to ay — ee 
personal experience of the here and now, as is that of other living 
béings. His powers of understanding appear to know no bounds. He 
has unlimited capacity for acquiring and transmitting information 
and, more significantly, for assessing the quality of the information 
he receives, for accepting what is true and rejecting what is false. 
Teilhard insists on the reasonableness of the world. The world, 
of which we form a part, can be known and understood. Man can 
arrive at truths about it, if only by degrees and primarily by the use 
x of the scientific method. Teilhard, as befits a great scientist, is a 
great champion of science and the scientific method, related as it 
always is to phenomena. Modern science is for him one of the most 
significant es Sea activity amongst the noblest 
available to us. The dust out of which we are truly fashioned is now 
observing, studying, and to some extent understanding itself. Living 
dust that can reflect upon itself and its history. The greatest single 
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. discovery of modern science is the fact of evolution, that process 


which stretches out through thousands of million years in the past, 
is always somewhere in action, and of which the end in time can in 
no way be foreseen. But what that end will be is, in Teilhard’s view, 

now_discernible. It will be when ‘God st shall be all in all’ (I_Cor. 
15, 28). 

~ Teilhard understood St Paul’s ‘all’ quite literally. His life was 
devoted, one might say, to the study of the implications of this text 
above all. He referred to it specifically in the last entry he made in 
his Diary on Apri) 7th, 1955, recently published as the last page of 
L’ Avenir de L’ Homme (volume 5 of his collected works). In a sense this 
entry consti of his faith and his life’s work. e 
Tayolen, on Easter Sunday be was quite sadtlenly sad in some 
ways most fittingly, taken from this world. He had once said that of 
all the days in the year he would best like to die on Easter Day. 
This hitherto obscure passage from St Paul acquired real meaning 
for Teilhard i a a a es ae Se 
tionary process. This always seeks and always finally achieves 
increase in ‘complexification’ and hence increase in freedom. ‘All’ 
then anchasiat, Se, Enea anne, At AN up_to the present 
and beyond, through inorganic barysphere and hydrosphere to 
biosphere and noosphere, those successive layers of the world each 
of which represents a great increase in complexificationfAnd now, 
since Christ, we know where lies the future of the noosphere, the 
future of man and of all the ré nted in him: in Christ. 
Superimposed, then, on what Teilhard called'the noosphere, there 
is the beginning of the Christosphere. “Christogenesis’ is the process 
thromgh-which_all men will come to share in, to form part of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. And men will bring with them all the rest of 


that world of nature in which our human nature is inextricably 
bound up. Christegenesis constitutes the last stage of the evolu- 
tiona rocess. Christ is the term of the natural evolution of all 
created being. Such.a conclusion could only be accepted by one who 
already had Christian faith. But Teilhard’s genius will bring many 
non-believers to the portala.of the oor faith. 

Teilhard offers a solution, satisfying both to ‘mind and heart (in 
those rare moments when one really sees) to the perennial Christian 
conflict between the things of this world and those of the next, the 
conflict between matter and spirit. As Aquinas did for the world of 
natural learning of Aristotle, so does Teilhard for the modern world 
of natural science. He grasped the significance of scientific know- 
ledge and steeped himself in it, while at the same time he lived a life 
of the deepest spirituality, faithful throughout to the spirit and rule 
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of his Order, the Society of Jesus. Faithful too to himself, superbly 
confident of the essential rightness of his vision. An account was 
recently given® of an experience he had at the age of six, which 
illustrates the clarity with which from the start he saw the unity and 
goodness_of the world of experience-This was the simultaneous 
appreciation of the significance, the reality, of a piece of iron—a 
ploughshare—which he was holding, and of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus which his mother was telling him about. The iron was so real, 
so full of being, so essentially good. So too was the Sacred Heart, 
fashioned like the ploughshare out of matter. Never in his life, it 
seems, was he subsequently troubled by or suspicious about matter 
after the way of Pascal and of the majority of spiritual writers in 
recent centuries. Cartesian dualism, after the decline of the authentic 
teachings of St Thomas, bit deeply into Christian thinking. Flight 


from the reality that is the world of nature in search of the things 
solely of thesewitaavely at the : root of the modern predicament. 
Teilhard shows the falsity of this supposed antithesis precisely by 
showing how interdependent, seeneslliy conmmuinated are these 
two aspects, these two faces, of the created universe. The ‘without’ 
and the ‘within’ are for him two aspects, equally real, of everything 
—that is. It is, I think, matter and form again in modern dress, but 
with this difference, that everything is seen in terms of duration and 
hence of evolutionary change. 

The sphere of operation of the Divine Spirit is not restricted to 
man and the angels. The whole world is involved. As another Jesuit 
has told us, “The world is charged with the grandeur of God’. To 
each of us, thinking in terms of our natural units of measurement, 
the human frame and the life-span of man, the world is immensely 
large and has a history, as has been discovered in very recent 
decades, which is immensely long. Throughout these aeons, in 
Teilhard’s teaching as in traditional Jewish and Christian teaching, 
the Holy Spirit has been brooding over the land and over the waters. 
In this respect the roundness of the world is an essential feature of 
Teilhard’s thought. Being spherical it is essentially a unit, one which 
progressively turns in on itself and finally discovers the Holy Spirit 
at the heart of things, Alpha and Omega. This is the source of that 
inner dynamism which has led through evolution to the develop- 
ment of all the separate ‘things’ we see around us, to the increasing 
complexification of the relatively homogeneous stuff of primaeval 


matter. hey: gene one. Teilhard was equally conscious 
of the xeality of both. 


® In ‘Le Phénoméne Teilhard’ by Jean Guitton, Informations Catholiques Inter- 
nationales, 111, 28-29, January 1, 1960. 
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Attempts to achieve the reconciliation of opposites are everywhere 
encountered in The Phenomenon of Man, and it is astonishing how 
often the proposed solution rings true even when its formulation is, 
as perhaps it is bound to be, somewhat obscure and inexact. Take 
for instance the central problem of randomness versus purposiveness 
in evolution. The subject really po reemenethonand. sa ey But 
briefly, evolutionary-theorists can be divided into two groups, of 
which the first, and much the largest at the present time, stress 
above all the undoubted randomness of those genetic mutations and 
recombinations which form the raw material of evolution. The 
environment too, which acts as the sieve of natural selection, is 
subject to changes which again appear to be due basically to chance. 
Complex but meaningless fabrication. Against this sort of approach 
some point with justice to the many examples in biological evolution 
of straight-line development of a species or a group, what is known 
as orthogenesis. It is then sometimes assumed that this constitutes 
the basis evolutionary pattern, the guiding force being a kind of 
‘entelechy’, somehow known to the specjes and inevitably followed 
as towards a goal consciously perceived ip eilhard, however, speaks 
of ‘groping’ as the essential pi evolutionary process. The 
WORT itself i roke of genius. Groping movements are bound to 
appear to be random, may indeed be so when taken in isolation and 
without regard to the eventual outcome. Perhaps one might gain 
some appreciation of his concept by thinking in terms of a highly 
complex maze, made up of a series of snterconnecting mazes each 
‘highty- complex in itself and offering to the groping contestants 
unlimited opportunities for becoming sidetracked into blind alleys. 
Correct solution @f one maze allows the group to proceed to the 
next. But mere survival at the next stage may require that earlier 
mazes be reasonably well explored and-eccupied. Thus the unity of 
the system as a whole is preserved. With the.advent of man the i‘, 
final paaze—was_entered, and the story of man during the last few i 


hundred thousand ene OY pe OR NG 
—often seemingly blind—to find the way out. The path was finally 


lighted for him as recently” ay Evo tho-sand years ago. Teilhard 
saw this final goal as point Omega. He saw all mankind converging 
towards it, and together with man all the rest_ of cteation out of 
which_h s sprung, on which he is entirely dependent for his 
cabtence, and for which now he assumes_responsibility. Full of 
understanding of himself and of nature, full of acceptance of all that 
is, full of love of God and of his creatures. 

Is this mere-w4 inking ? Is Teilhard so optimistic, so naive, 
that he can theorize as though no such thing as evil existed ? Many, 
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including the present writer, have been misled by his appendix on 
this subject, where he says ‘Nowhere, if I am not mistaken, have pain 
or wrong been spoken of’. And yet, on pages 288-290 of The Pheno- 
menon of Man he gives a perceptive account of the possibility, always 
open to man, of refusal of Omega rather than acceptance. Teilhard 
ig-no-sentimentalist. There is in him nothing of the ‘ ings bright 
and beautiful’ approach. Struggle and suffering, pain and limitation, 
are, for him, simply ipherent in the fact of existence, inherent in the 
traditional sense of privatio boni. With the advent of the noosphere 
many such deprivations can be overcome, much suffering relieved. 


But the greater the freedom, the greater the possibilities for both 
gomand evil-Tt may-be-extreme’ the fitatanguish-of the choice 
for or against Omega, for or against the evolutionary process itself. 
A final struggle, between two-appasing and irreconcilable groups of 
men, is clearly recognized_by Teilhard as a_distinct possibility, 
though one to be > prevented by every means in our power. But 
whatever crisis may develop, he is surely right to rest in the Christian 
—haope and expectation that finally all shall be well. Incarnation, 
redemption, resurrection, they cannot have been in vain. 

Man has been given—has acquired—tremendous responsibilities 
as a corollary of the increasing freedom resulting ons entliaiaiiien. 
tion. Complexification represents increase in the inner-directed 
ere gs at the expense of the more primitive and 
outwardly-directed ‘tangential’ energy such as we see so vividly 
in the destructive forces locked up in the atom. In the matter of 
responsibility Teilhard has taken a common picture of the nature of 
evolution sud stand 5.0m, ite heed. We con a8 haat Greene. 


selves, as did some of Huxley’3 audiences in the nineteenth century, 


as no advanced apes with no_more responsibility than 
_befits an ape. That is i regress ess. Teilhard, 
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however, is absolutely consistent in his interpretation of the nature 


of eyolution. Further progress can only be through the personal 
sanctification” of the=species, personal because, as always, the 
evolutionary process must work through individual members of the 
species. The conclusion is posited quite soberly by Teilhard, after 
careful investigation of the facts, of the phenomena. It is expressed 
in terms-afmadern science as well as of traditional theology. With 
Teilhard Christian humanism has taken a great step forward. 
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brrakes, you understand, but then it is almost all up the hill 

to Naplus.’ Almost. Pére de Vaux was for two days un- 
conscious. We nearly lost him until the great Day of the Lord. As 
it is, we were privileged to have him in England this last December 
for the Schweich Lectures, and overjoyed to welcome him at our 
two northern seminaries. Overjoyed but not surprised, for he does 
not spare himself. Indeed, one who saw him at Qumran compared 
him with a mountain-goat (not unaptly if goats live to the middle 
fifties and chew their beards when perplexed) though I understand 
that the original reference was to agility and not to appearance. It is 
certainly true that energy and urgency are the atmosphere he carries 
round with him, a layer (I should calculate) four or five yards thick; 
but within that, and again around it, there is an eager friendliness 
that abolishes awe. Oh yes, the present shrinkage of our world has 
its joys. Jerusalem is only half-a-dozen hours away, so is its Domini- 
can Ecole Biblique, so is its Prior. More than twenty years ago, 
William Foxwell Albright called him ‘the brilliant young Domini- 
can’—a scholar’s judgment. He is not young now but neither, thank 
God, is he old; he is brilliant still, but now mature also and well 
known to the scholarly world; a Dominican he will be always by all 
the highest criteria of that distinguished Order—an intensely 
human person apt and zealous for scholarship; and penetrating, 
sustaining, directing this human preference is a driving enthusiasm 
for God’s work and an anxiety for the intellectual dignity of God’s 
Church. On this last he feels most sensitively. 

Whether he likes it or not—and I suspect he does not—Pére de 
Vaux’s name will always be linked with Qumran and the Scrolls. 
Rightly. In England and in France there are other names; the 
kingdom of Jordan knows better. Lightning appreciation, immediate 
action, cunning diplomacy with the Ta’amire tribe, all these saved 
the QumrAn situation; without Pére de Vaux it would have been a 
shambles, with him it became a systematic and scholarly archaeo- 
logical expedition. Its results all the world knows. It is well that his 
name should be remembered. And yet he is by inclination and 
ability, too, not an archaeologist but a theologian. It was religious 
obedience to his Superior, the great Lagrange, that turned his mind 
to Old Testament archaeology. Scholars can see the reward of this 


S: I climb into an Arrab trruck that goes to Naplus. It has no 
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obedience in the excavations at Wadi Far‘a, the public can see it 
in the Scrolls. 

But this is not the end. There is no one less likely to pose in his 
laurels than Pére de Vaux; one feels that he has thrown them aside 
already, impatient to be on with other work. For there are no 
intervals in his continuous performance; indeed one act overlaps 
the next. His few days of holiday this Christmas were spent in 
passing the second volume of his Institutions de [’ Ancien Testament 
for the press. These volumes are as near to popularization (though 
inevitably scholarly) as he has ever come; time and the level of his 
learning have kept him in the engine-room. The Jnstitutions, however, 
is one of the Etudes Annexes to the Bible de Férusalem of which he is the 
Old Testament editor; and in this function, too, nobly yielding to 
the persuasion of Pére Chifflot, he has served the Catholic public 
immeasurably. 

Nevertheless, grateful as we are for his past we are looking forward 
eagerly to what is to come. We trust it will be a monumental 
Theology of the Old Testament. Twenty-five years of the rigorous 
life at the Ecole Biblique has left its mark on a strong but not stout 
frame, and yet we have good hopes and earnest prayers that he may 
live till ninety. Certainly his astonishing faculty of surprise will 
keep him young till then. Only let him take no more trucks to 
Naplus. 








ECUMENICAL SURVEY 
Prospects of the coming Council 


_ chief preoccupation, from the Catholic point of view, of an 
ecumenical survey at the present time can hardly fail to be the effect 
that the coming Council will have upon the progress of Christian unity. 
When Pope John XXIII, very early in his pontificate, told his Cardinals of 
his intention to summon a General Council he connected the announcement 
closely with the theme of unity, as being very near his heart. The news was 
received in many quarters, Catholic and non-Catholic, with joyful anticipa- 
tion and no little speculation. It was a new and original move which promised 
much. 

What part would non-Catholic Christians be given in this Council? 
Would representatives of the Eastern Orthodox Churches be invited to sit 
together with the Catholic Bishops to witness to the faith of their respective 
Churches, as they did at Florence in the fifteenth century ? What would be 
the place, if any, of the spokesmen of Anglicanism and the other leaders of 
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world Protestantism whose voices are heard through the World Council of 
Churches organization ? 

During the summer of 1959 it was widely broadcast by press and radio 
that a conference preliminary to the Council was being planned to be held 
in Venice the following year, between Orthodox and Catholic theologians. 
Its purpose was the discussion of theological differences, and a similar 
conference was to be held at Assisi in which Catholic and World Council 
theologians would be engaged. Not long after, however, it became known 
that these two projects had been abandoned in circumstances which 
appeared, at the least, somewhat mysterious. 

As usual the exaggerated inferences and sensationalism of modern 
publicity were partly to blame. They seem to have raised suspicion on the 
part of the central committee of the World Council of Churches which was 
holding its meetings that August at Rhodes. In this island of course the 
predominant religion is Eastern Orthodoxy and many delegates from 
numerous autocephalous Churches in the Near East were present at these 
meetings as observers. The directors of the World Council seem to have 
concluded that the Venice initiative was a subtly organized scheme on the 
part of the Catholic Church to draw the Orthodox away from the World 
Council. 

The tension of the situation was made worse when a commentator on 
Vatican Radio spoke of the Venice conference as an official organization 
of the authorities in Rome. In fact neither the Roman nor the Orthodox 
authorities were concerned. It was no more than an unofficial initiative of 
Catholic ecumenists. But the suspicions of the World Council central 
committee were not allayed, they thought it their duty to suspend their 
relations with the Catholic ecumenists, and the Assisi conference, due to 
take place that October, was indefinitely postponed; the Venice conference 
was abandoned at the same time by the Orthodox and presumably for the 
same reasons. (Unitas, Autumn 1959; ‘Ecumenism and Reunion’, page 221.) 

One is reminded of the fate of Pius [X’s pressing invitation to all Bishops 
of the Churches of the Eastern rite not in communion with the Apostolic 
See to attend the Vatican Council. Unfortunately the text of the invitation 
got into the press before it was formally delivered to the Eastern Bishops, 
and when the Vicar Apostolic presented it officially to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople he was told that His Beatitude had already read it in the 
newspaper and knew its contents. The letter was handed back unopened, 
and no Eastern Orthodox Bishop attended the Vatican Council. 

Early in October 1959 Cardinal Tardini, the Papal Secretary of State, 
gave a press conference to three hundred journalists. This did much to 
allay speculation about the nature and procedure of the Council. He told 
his hearers that at least three years must elapse before the General Council 
opened, in order that all preparatory work might be organized in such a 
way that the time during which the Council actually sits will not be un- 
necessarily prolonged. About a thousand Bishops and Prelates would be 
taking part in it. It would be a family affair of the Church and would include 
no negotiations with separated persons or groups. 
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But though no special invitations would be sent to the dissident Churches, 
anyone wishing to attend as an observer would be warmly and affectionately 
welcomed. The idea that the Council will be a family affair of the Church 
was further emphasized by Cardinal Tardini, who said: “This Council 
is not directed against anyone. Those who have written that it plans to 
condemn someone or something are mistaken.’ Its purpose is to foster the 
growth of the Faith, to renew Christian manners and to modernize ecclesi- 
astical discipline according to the needs of the times. Cardinal Tardini then 
added: it will also ‘provide such a marvellous spectacle of truth, unity and 
of charity as to constitute, even for those who are deeply alienated from the 
Holy See, an invitation to achieve that unity to which many of them sincerely 
aspire’. (Tablet, November 7, 1959.) 

Some of the information given at this Press conference had been previously 
foreshadowed by the Holy Father himself on several occasions, notably in 
some remarks he made in the Summer of 1959 on one of his Sunday appear- 
ances to give his blessing to the crowds visiting Castel Gandolfo. He spoke 
of the long and complex preparation necessary for the Council, which is 
primarily for the good of the Church. It would be concerned, in the main, 
with modernizing the administration, discipline and law of the Church in 
order to cope more effectively with the needs of the times. He hoped that 
those outside the Church would be enabled to see its essential divine origin 
and be drawn to return tc the house of their Father. (Unitas, Autumn 1959, 
page 221.) 

Inevitably perhaps there has been some feeling of disappointment 
amongst those preoccupied with ecumenical thought. Whereas Christian 
unity was clearly envisaged at first as primary in the purpose of the coming 
Council, it has now, it would seem, receded into the background. The fore- 
ground meanwhile has come to be occupied by the work of setting in order 
the day-to-day apostolate of the Catholic laity and priesthood, by the 
modernizing of the machinery of its regulation. There appears to be little or 
no space left for any concerted approach to the deep dogmatic and cultural 
differences that divide Christians. 

Towards the end of last year an article in The Times, by its Roman 
correspondent, with the title ‘Thorny Path to Unity’, hinted somewhat 
gloomily at the possibility that reactionary Italian curial Cardinals, whose 
mentality is that of canon lawyers rather than true theologians, static rather 
than dynamic, have got possession of the Vatican machinery and are 
stifling the prophetic gesture of the new Pope in convening a General 
Council by the rigidity of their ideas in conducting it. This, even if it contains 
perhaps a grain of truth, would surely be an enormous simplification of the 
complex causality of the working out of ideas in the minds of the many 
engaged in the Council’s organization. 

When we view the vastly complex nature of work for unity, with the 
hundred and one non-theological factors, let alone the many theological 
ones, which underlie disunity, it is not difficult to guess that responsible 
authority in the Church, including of course that of the Pope himself, may 
well question the wisdom of dealing directly with these problems at so high a 
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level as that of a General Council. A great deal of small-scale preparatory 
work must first be done on either side, work which deals not only with 
theological differences, but with differences of outlook, ethos and idiom of 
thought. These hinder fruitful contact between Christians of different 
allegiances and their removal can only be fully effected by long and per- 
severing effort to establish, by personal contact, a spirit of friendship and 
understanding between ourselves and our separated bethren. 

This spirit must have as its first aim the recognition of truth wherever it is 
to be found by the understanding of each other’s language and ways of 
thought. During the past half century this spirit has been growing amongst 
Christians of all allegiances, ourselves not excepted, and in 1949 it received 
among us not a little encouragement in the Instruction of the Holy Office to 
Local Ordinaries on the Ecumenical Movement. But it is not yet very wide- 
spread, and it may well be that until it becomes so reunion efforts at high 
level are out of the question. We have the example of what happened at 
the Council of Florence. There, external circumstances brought the two 
sides together, and despite differences of language and culture these 
circumstances enabled dogmatic unity to be reached by subscription to 
formulas. But there was little spirit of unity even at the highest level and 
none at all amongst the rank and file on either side. For that reason the 
patched-up unity soon fell apart again into division. 

As long as the ordinary members of the Churches, clerical and lay, are 
full of hostility, prejudice, ignorance and fear, Church leaders and theo- 
logians, however eirenic their attitude to each other, will never get far. 
That is why it is imperative that prayer by separated Christians for each 
other, in accordance with Christ’s will, should become a commonplace of 
ordinary Christian life in every Christian allegiance. By concentrating on 
reforms which will be effective in deepening the spiritual life of both clergy 
and laity the Council will be taking an important step forward in increasing 
our sense that our separated brethren really are our brethren in Christ, 
and our realization of why they are so. 

As to the subject matter of the Council’s consideration, nothing has as yet 
been made public. Two thousand seven hundred questionnaires were sent 
out to the Bishops of the universal Church and to the heads of the Religious 
Orders and the results of them are in process of codification. Out of this 
huge mass of material the most important points will be chosen, under the 
direction of the Holy Father, and will be submitted to various com- 
missions, as was done at the Vatican Council. The decrees drawn up by these 
commissions will then be debated and resolved upon by the plenary sessions 
of the Council. 

From the ecumenical point of view one may hope that among the subjects 
chosen will be at least this dogmatic one: the relationship of the Pope to the 
episcopate and of his infallibility to that of the Church. This was never fully 
defined at the Vatican Council and is of the greatest importance in our 
dealings with Greek Orthodoxy and mediately with our Anglican brethren. 
We may hope too that another subject dealt with will be a revision of 
existing discipline in regard to the relation, at all levels, of Catholics with 
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non-Catholics; that the issue of this revision will be a new discipline which, 
while instituting more positive and living safeguards of the faith of Catholics 
than an ineffective attempt to isolate them from harm, will also positively 
encourage them to make apostolic contact with their separated brethren on 
lines that are both Catholic and ecumenical. The deepening and spread 
of this relationship will lead one day, please God, to another General 
Council which will effectively bring to pass the lost unity which belongs by 
right to all Christian men. 
Henry St JOHN, o.P. 
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S elsewhere, the forthcoming General Council has been a focus of 

discussion in Germany and Austria ever since Pope John XXIII 
announced it. The monthly Herder-Korrespondenz continues to contain detailed 
information about its preparation and related topics such as the planned 
conversations between Catholic and Orthodox theologians in Venice. 
Cardinal Dépfner, the Bishop of Berlin, and Professor H. Jedin, the historian 
of the Council of Trent, have tried to assess the significance of the Council 
and to put it in historical perspective, Cardinal Dépfner with special 
reference to the part of the Bishops and their task, Jedin by comparison 
with the (First) Council of the Vatican. In Vienna, a series of lectures about 
the Council was held from October to December, 1959, in one of the evening 
Institutes. It would seem that all those writing on the Council are at pains 
to discourage over-optimistic as well as over-pessimistic views of its probable 
results, particularly in respect of Christian unity. 

The Council has naturally led to an increased interest in the problem of 
Reunion and to increased interest in both the Orthodox and Protestant as 
well as the Uniate Churches. Two articles in the periodical Ostkirchliche 
Studien may be mentioned specially: Christozentrik im russischen Gedanken 
by B. Schultze and Die Uzhoroder Union by M. Lacko, in vol. 8 (1959). This 
deals with the reunion with Rome in 1646 of the Ruthenians in what was 
later Carpatho-Russia, the easternmost part of Czechoslovakia, and is now 
in the Soviet Union. It shows the protracted and difficult course of the 
negotiations as well as the fact that the initiative came from the Ruthenian 
side and that the reunion was in no way forced as was alleged by the Soviet 
authorities when they destroyed the Uniate Church by force after 1945. 

The chief focus of attention for German Catholics in their relation with 
other Christians is inevitably the German Evangelical Church in which 
they take a sympathetic and constructive interest. This appears to be mutual 
and increasing as is evident from the Herder-Korrespondenz and other publica- 
tions. E. J. Lengeling’s article, Der gegenwartige Stand der liturgischen Erneuerung 
im deutschen Protestantismus (Muenchner Theologische Zeitschrift, vol. 10 (1959), 
pp. 83, 200, shows how the forces that work for a liturgical revival are as 
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active in the Lutheran Churches (the movement is not confined to Germany, 
but appears equally fruitful in the Northern countries) as among other 
Christians. The difficulties encountered are similar to those met with else- 
where: conservatism, charges of Romanizing or, conversely, Protestant 
tendencies, etc. The revival is largely a return to the sixteenth century and 
Luther, but goes back to earlier periods in some cases, e.g. in a new liturgy 
for the Vigil of Easter. Another topic that will be very prominent in the near 
future is that of loyalty and obedience to the state. This has been a burning 
question in Germany for a long time, first under Hitler and now in Eastern 
Germany. A new discussion among the leadership of the Evangelical Church 
has been touched off by Bishop Dibelius in raising the question of the mean- 
ing of Romans 13, 1. It is clear, however, that the question concerns German 
Catholics equally (Herder-Korrespondenz vol. 14. (1959/60), No. 3, Dec. 1959). 
In January 1960, Fr J. Schasching, s.j., gave three talks on “The Christian 
and the State’ on the Austrian wireless, dwelling both on the necessity of 
the state and on its limitations. The position of the laity has been given 
increasing attention in recent years. R. Egenter writes on Christliche Laien- 
formmigheit in the Muenchner Theologische Zeitschrift vol. 10 (1959), pointing 
out that the laity have not always found sufficient sympathy and help to 
enable them to play their proper part in the Church. Cardinal Frings, the 
Archbishop of Cologne, has suggested that Catholic girls should voluntarily 
spend one ‘Deaconess’ year’ working in charitable institutions. He envisages 
that this should be done when they have finished their training at the age 
of between eighteen and twenty. Dr Schoiswohl, the Bishop of Seckau, has 
called a diocesan synod for the summer of 1960, the principal subject of 
discussion in which is to be ‘The layman in the Church’. 

That the recent past has not been forgotten is shown by the fact that a 
Catholic church of reparation is being built near the former concentration 
camp at Bergen-Belsen. According to Dr Janssen, the Bishop of Hildesheim, 
the new church is to be a shrine of remembrance and expiation. The Herder- 
Korrespondenz for December 1959 (vol. 14, No. 3) contains a sociographic 
supplement on Jewry in the world. 

An important problem for Austria is that of the Concordat which has 
given rise to much discussion and writing. The Concordat was concluded 
by the Government headed by Dr Dollfuss and came into force near the 
time when the Austrian Parliament was dissolved. It has, for this reason, 
always been compromised in the eyes of many Austrians. It was in force and 
its provisions were being applied until 1938. The National Socialist legis- 
lation rendered it of no practical effect, and the position from 1945 until 
now has been complicated. Both the Holy See and the Austrian Government 
take the view that as an international agreement it remains in force and 
binding, the temporary occupation of Austria notwithstanding; the Social 
Democrat Party which forms part of the Coalition Government dislikes the 
Concordat, but has now accepted its validity. The Government takes the 
view, however, that some of its provisionsare in need of revision because they 
conflict with legislation in force that could not, in practice, be repealed. 
Many of the provisions are non-controversial, and these are being applied. 
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The points in dispute are, in ascending order of difficulty: (1) The 
financial relations: these, complicated in themselves and still partly 
governed by eighteenth-century legislation, were made far more difficult 
by the wholesale confiscation of Church property by Hitler’s government, 
affecting all Churches. A provisional settlement has been worked out and a 
permanent settlement will be arrived at soon. (2) The Catholic schools: 
under the terms of the Concordat, denominational schools ought to be 
subsidized by the State. This is not being done, and the Social Democrat 
Party whose agreement would be necessary, would concur only very 
reluctantly. (3) The marriage law: the Austrian civil code gave effect to the 
religious laws so that Protestant and Jewish marriages could be dissolved, 
but Catholic marriages could not. Religious marriage was the rule. The 
Concordat transferred jurisdiction over Catholic marriages to the ecclesi- 
astical courts. In 1938, the German marriage legislation which provides for 
compulsory civil marriage and grants divorce in all cases was introduced. 
It was amended in Germany in 1946, but is still in force in Austria. Its 
most objectionable ancillary provisions have been declared unconstitutional, 
but the basic questions of the status of religious marriages and of the 
dissolubility of marriage are likely to prove intractable for some time. 
Reference may be made to A. Dordett: Die Ordnung zwischen Kirche und 
Staat, 1958, and H. Klecatsky and H. Weiler: Oesterreichisches Staatskirchen- 
recht, 1958. 

*” * * 

M. A. M. J. Mattijssen’s article, “Catholic intellectual emancipation in 
the Western countries of mixed religion,’ is summarized in the Herder- 
Korrespondenz, for December 1959, under the title ‘Sind die Katholiken 
kulturell unterlegen?’. The author examines Catholic participation in the 
intellectual life of the Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, Britain and the 
United States as expressed by the percentage of Catholics in the universities 
and the intellectual professions as compared with that in the population as a 
whole. He finds that they are under-represented in all the countries men- 
tioned; he shows that this is not due to reasons of dogma, but to historical 
causes (discrimination in the past in the Netherlands and Germany and 
secularization of ecclesiastical educational institutions in Germany), the 
social structure (working-class preponderance in Britain and the United 
States), and the concentration of Catholics in the predominantly agricultural 
cantons of Switzerland on the one hand, and Catholic reluctance to share 
fully in the intellectual life of the country on the other. The Catholic 
aversion from science in particular is very marked in all countries. Efforts 
to make up for past neglect are being made everywhere, and it is sad to 
learn that not only is the actual position worst in this country, but that less 
is being done to improve it than elsewhere. 

Newman’s foundation for a philosophy of the person is the sub-title of an 
essay by G. Rumbold in Wort und Wahrheit. The writer stresses Newman’s 
concern with the relation of men to God rather than with abstract theology. 
How is the assent of faith possible? This is the question underlying much of 
his work. Rombold points out that Newman had one thing in common with 
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Rationalism and Liberalism, namely the cartesian point de départ. This 
appears to be shown in an unpublished essay by Newman, entitled ‘Proof 
of Theism’, which begins with an analysis of the consciousness of self. 
But man is not just a thinking substance for Newman: he is a ‘unit made 
up of various faculties’. And one of the most important of these is conscience: 
men have an awareness of their own existence and of duty and sanction at 
the same time. Newman says ‘this feeling is analogous to that which we 
have . . . towards a person whom we have offended. . . . If the mind tries 
to explain this feeling, it will reasonably come to the conclusion that it) 
object is an invisible father.’ In conscieii::e men meet God person to persons 
and in this relationship they must go beyond themselves and give the assen, 
of faith to the Person of God. 
W. A. Steiner and E. STEWART 
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‘¢ANST thou’, demanded the Lord God of Job, ‘draw out leviathan with 

an hook?’ and faced by the sheer size of William Wyler’s Ben Hur one 
feels rather the same kind of inadequacy. For the first thing to realize when 
considering this film is that it is very big: moreover it was intended to be 
very big and it is idle to condemn it for the lack of subtleties which may 
well be the chief decorations of smaller works. One cannot measure an 
epic in inches without missing the whole object of the exercise, and it must 
stand or fall by its consistency of scale. No film that lasts for nearly four 
hours, it is safe to say, can be a masterpiece, and if you do not care for 
religious epics, then do not go and see it. But as big films go Ben Hur is very 
good indeed, and its defects are almost always the defects of its genre rather 
than the fault of its brilliant director; while its successes are more telling, 
because more intelligently integrated into the story than is at all usual with 
this kind of picture. 

And the story itself is well worth considering. As a piece of pure narration 
Lew Wallace’s book is extraordinarily good, and it is easy to see why it has 
been a perennial temptation to the film industry, with its splendid set-pieces 
and the way in which the central struggle between Ben Hur and Messala is 
developed against the wider conflict between Jews and Romans. General 
Wallace had a deep moral purpose in writing this “Tale of the Christ’, as he 
sub-titled it, and this sense of dedication is what gives not only weight and 
dignity to the main plot, but also significance to the admirably detailed 
background against which that plot is played out. The book begins with the 
journey of the Wise Men and ends with the Crucifixion, and it is a tribute 
to the author’s skill that the three levels on which the story is developed— 
the conquered Jews, the conquering Romans and the life of Christ—remain 
clear and comprehensible from start to finish. The style is neither pompous 
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nor dated and the dialogue contrives to be both lively and noble: it is a 
simple, honourable book, and of its kind quite remarkable. 

The astonishing thing is how much of this comes through in Wyler’s 
film, and when one remembers the vulgarity of The Ten Commandments or the 
fatuity of Solomon and Sheba and Samson and Delilah, the self-discipline 
accepted by MGM and Mr Wyler can only be admired, but some at least 
of the credit must go to Lew Wallace for the decorum of the film. 

It even begins with circumspection. Before a single credit title flashes 
upon the screen, we see a long file of sullen Jews rolling in to Bethlehem, 
giving their name and tribe to an impatient Roman N.C.O. at the improvised 
check-point, among them a good-looking carpenter and his young wife, 
riding on a donkey. And so—stiil without any commercial interpolation— 
to the stable, shepherds, star and arrival of the Magi: only then do we get 
the credits, and who shall blame the hubris that sets them against Michel- 
angelo’s ‘Creation of Adam’? The casting is generally good and occasionally 
inspired, and it was a stroke of genius on the part of the director to use 
British actors for his Romans and Americans for his Jews, thus imposing 
national distinction by an implicit homogeneity of accent and manner. 
Charlton Heston, who had survived even The Ten Commandments with 
dignity, is excellent as Ben Hur, for his bony good looks, grace and ease of 
manner make him readily acceptable as a prince. Stephen Boyd as Messala 
is not quite in the same class, but Jack Hawkins as Arrius, the Roman 
duumvir rescued by Ben Hur in the sea fight, gives one of the best per- 
formances in the film. Looking like any of a dozen Roman portrait-busts he 
gives an impression of professional competence and personal integrity that 
perfectly suggests a Roman naval OLQ. Quite the best performance in the 
film, however, is given by Hugh Griffith as the Sheik to whom belong the 
fabulous horses with which Ben Hur eventually takes his bloody revenge 
over Messala in the chariot-race. He has the crispest dialogue in the script 
and makes the most of it. This question of the script is capital to the special 
quality of the film, and is one of the main reasons for its superiority; its 
shaping was shared between men of the calibre of Maxwell Anderson, 
S. N. Behrman and Christopher Fry, and the result is that not once is one 
jarred by the anachronisms that occur so disastrously in epics of the coarser 
kind. Simple, unaffected dialogue is used with extreme nervous effect, and 
never more so than when dealing with the episodes in which Christ appears 
or is suggested. The whole treatment here—so integral to the story—is 
executed with humility. We see Joseph telling a customer that his son is 
walking on the hills ‘and working all the same’. We see a pair of hands, a 
white figure outlined against a hillside, a suffering stumbling prisoner bowed 
under the weight of the cross, and from the effect of his presence on others 
we deduce the power. It is a serious attempt to solve the problem in visual 
terms and has never, I am persuaded, been better done in any picture of this 
kind. The crucifixion has one moment of real inspiration—the horrifying 
‘clunk’ as the beam falls into its prepared socket, racking one’s own muscles 
in sympathy—and the final thunderstorm and earthquake for once justify 
stereophonic sound. Round and round rolls the ominous rumble as the 
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darkness grows: the miracle which cleanses Ben Hur’s mother and sister 
of their leprosy may fall a little pat, but that is how Lew Wallace wanted it 
and in that eerie light one was prepared to accept. Of the two other great 
moments—the chariot race and the sea fight—enough has already been 
written, but for myself the chariot race, nine times round a circuit with two 
Tattenham Corners per lap, was as exciting as a major classic at Epsom and 
my audience-participation was total. 

Much could be cut with advantage from this film and more could be 
speeded up, but it is an honest piece of work and demands an honest 
response; even those opposed from experience to this kind of grandiose 
religious epic must agree that here there is an intelligence, sensitivity and 
lack of vulgarity that is quite exceptional. It is, in fact, so good that it almost 
forces one to judge it as a real work of cinematic art. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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_— growing realization that so new an academic discipline as sociology 
can be of service to the Church is reflected in much Catholic discussion 
in Europe. In England, apart from the admirable work being undertaken 
by the Newman Demographic Survey, a scientific study of the special factors 
that affect the Church’s mission in its social setting in England has as yet 
scarcely been attempted. Such questions as the welfare of immigrants (and 
especially those from Ireland), the incidence of crime among Catholics 
and the effect of Catholic education in terms of subsequent religious practice 
—which, among many other questions, are constantly debated—need that 
measure of simple information and interpretation of the known facts which 
must precede any useful exercise of the Church’s social function. 

An excellent example of the value of such a survey, in a necessarily 
limited field, can be found in the recently published proceedings of the 
international symposium on vocations to the priesthood, held at Vienna in 
October 1958. (Die Europdische Priesterfrage: Le Probléme Sacerdotal en Europe), 
obtainable from the Newman Demographic Survey, 31 Portman Square, 
W.1, price 26s. Text in French and German, with some English communica- 
tions.) The evidence from the various countries is impressively presented, 
and a discussion of general problems is followed by detailed discussions on 
such subjects as late vocations, the special difficulties of countries where 
Catholics are in a minority, preparation for the priesthood and, of coures, 
some serious thinking about Italy and Spain and their traditional methods 
of recruitment and education. There are numerous maps, diagrams and 
statistical tables. 

Of special interest to readers of this journal will be the contributions of 
Mgr Charles Tindall of Ushaw (on the situation in Great Britain) and Dr 
Jeremiah Newman of Maynooth (on Ireland). The British statistics show 
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once more the weakness of the official figures for of the Catholic population. 
Mgr Tindall estimates it at over five million, which would give the figure of 
one priest engaged in pastoral work for 1,214 of the Catholic population. (In 
another part of the report this figure is given as 746, which perhaps indicates 
the unsatisfactory basis of many Catholic statistics.) Mgr Tindall is not 
optimistic about the present rate of English vocations, and he points out 
that if all the students now in major seminaries persevere (which is unlikely), 
the figure is no better than that of twenty years ago. We learn that the work- 
ing life of the average priest in Westminster is 27.1 years (in Birmingham he 
can hope to live two-and-a-half years longer). A special feature of the 
English picture is the relatively large number of late vocations (they 
account for 616 of 1,320 students entering major seminaries during 1948- 
1957) and the increasing number of future priests who go through an 
ordinary grammar school education. 

Dr Newman’s paper on Irish vocations is constantly on the defensive, and 
he admits that industrialization and social change are altering the tradi- 
tional pattern of Irish vocations (overwhelmingly rural in origin). He finds 
the great increase in regular priests to be ‘staggering’, and suggests that 
many of them should be mobilized for work abroad. He admits that some of 
Ireland’s domestic supply of secular priests could be loaned to help out 
countries where the shortage of priests is acute. Among interesting details 
in the Irish statistics are: the number of students in diocesan seminaries 
per 100,000 (75 in Ireland as compared with 20 for Italy); the number of 
priests ordained for English-speaking areas (England, U.S.A., etc.), which 
averages 87 a year (85 are ordained for Irish dioceses) ; the increase in Irish 
priests working in territories under Propaganda (385 in 1931, 2,162 in 1955). 

The conclusions reached at the end of the Vienna symposium are 
important, because for the first time they express on an international scale 
the value of a scientific sociology for a vital area of the Church’s work. 
Many practical proposals were put forward to hasten the programme of 
meeting the immediate needs of countries that are short of priests, and 
emphasis was laid on the place that statistical and sociological studies 
should hold in Catholic universities and colleges. The report is itself im- 
pressive evidence of the value of such studies, not merely as an academic 
exercise but as an essential part of the Church’s perennial concern to see and 
judge before she acts. 

I. E. 
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MoperN CaTHO.icisM. By Walther von Loewenich, translated by Reginald 

H. Fuller. (Macmillan; 50s.) 

This very able book is difficult to review because it contains so much. The 
author is a Lutheran scholar and theologian, a professor of the University of 
Erlangen; a religious liberal in his fundamental presuppositions, but a post- 
liberal in his deep appreciation of the Catholic Church as a vehicle of the 
gospel of Christ in the world of today, and a strong bulwark against con- 
temporary secularism. Its abiding attraction for modern man, which Dr 
Loewenich acknowledges, and in a certain sense fears, is that somehow or 
other it stands and always has stood for the reality of the supernatural world. 
He takes pains to stress that it should never be forgotten that the Catholic 
Church lives on the Gospel; that is what gives it its religious authority, in 
spite of what he holds to be its radical deviation from evangelical truth. His 
eulogy of the monastic life is notable. He maintains that ‘no intelligent 
person today should dispute the fact that the Reformation polemic against 
monasticism was a one-sided affair, and that this powerful manifestation of a 
heroic faith cannot be dismissed as a religion of works. . . . Monasticism is 
the fount from which Catholic piety has been constantly renewed. It was 
monasticism that produced most of the great saints. Their very existence 
and the veneration in which they are held are a living testimony to the 
reality of another world beyond this vale of tears, a world worth striving 
for with all our might’ (p. 349). 

Yet Dr von Loewenich’s critique of modern Catholicism is learned, 
trenchant and quite fundamental. He regards the Vatican decree on papal 
infallibility as marking its starting point, because by that decree what he 
calls the dogmatic absolutism of the Roman Church, which fundamentally 
distinguishes it from Protestantism, was finally established. Anyone who 
wishes to understand this book ecumenically should, I think, read its con- 
cluding chapter first. The author there sets out, by way of summing up, the 
positive side of his critique of Catholicism, viz. the fundamental truth of 
Protestantism as he sees it, in contrast with the fundamental error of Rome. 
His adverse views of the Catholic Church, which he elaborates, as a rule, 
with calm impartiality, backed by clearly ardent conviction tinged at times 
with a certain restrained indignation, are admittedly those of one who sees 
the Church from outside, not from within the family. His immense and 
accurate knowledge is book knowledge, not the knowledge of experience. 

The key to understanding him is to bear in mind constantly while reading 
the fundamentally opposing standpoints of critic and criticized. Dr von 
Loewenich’s liberal Lutheranism is founded upon the absolute primacy of 
Scripture as the source of truth, the Scriptures seen as God’s Word mediated 
to men in human thought forms and language. Sola fides in God’s Word 
written brings the absolute conviction of God’s supremacy in Christ; Jesus 
is Lord. The Church plays virtually no part in this; it is no more than the 
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gathering of believers. Historical criticism has made it quite clear that 
beyond this single burning affirmation the New Testament contains no 
dogmas, save useful approximations to truth, formulations, wholly in- 
adequate to the mysteries with which they deal, to be regarded as purely 
relative and subject to change as the Holy Spirit may lead. Such changes, 
when they come, are motived by modern scientific knowledge and critical 
history, which necessitate a large measure of ‘demythologizing’ within the 
New Testament. This Dr Loewenich calls the relativity of dogma which he 
opposes to the dogmatic absolutism of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic view of the origin of revelation is founded, of course, upon 
the belief that Christ our Lord confided the Truth he brought to the world 
to a society, organic and visible, possessing a unity of structure which is 
divinely guaranteed. Through its government, Christ’s Apostles and their 
successors, this Truth was preserved and proclaimed as the good news and 
after a time written down under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the books 
of the New Covenant being thus added to those of the Old which contained 
the ancient religious history of the People of God, the Old Israel, upon 
which the New Israel, the divine Society, was founded. The divine Society 
indwelt by the Holy Spirit, who makes it the Mystical Body of Christ, is 
thus guided in interpreting its possession of Christ’s Truth. Its de fide 
formulations are human formulations which of their nature cannot exhaust 
the fullness of Christ’s mysteries, but which are secure in representing the 
truth of Christ human-wise, and thus safeguarding it from corruption. In 
themselves, these formulations are dead until, under grace and the gifts of 
the Spirit, they are penetrated into and assimilated by the personal life of 
the believer within the Mystical Body. In this sense only is defined dogma 
relative truth. The Church, so Catholics hold, is commissioned authortita- 
tively in the name of Christ to proclaim and preserve his Truth. The 
company of the believers has from the beginning penetrated, with Spirit- 
guided insight, into its meaning and implications and this meaning has been 
continuously clarified by the authoritative definition of the Church’s 
magisterium and declared to be an authentic part of the Truth once for all 
revealed. 

Historically it can hardly be doubted that the Catholic standpoint repre- 
sents the actual way in which things happened. From the first the Apostles 
taught and defined authoritatively in the name of Christ. ‘It hath seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us’ (Acts 15-27). The great Councils of the 
fourth to the sixth centuries safeguarded the Faith by their formulations and 
were regarded as infallible under the Church’s authority. So it has been 
since the foundation of the Church. Protestantism necessitates the admission 
that the Church went wrong almost from the first and came into its own on 
the fundamentals of its faith only in the sixteenth century. The faith of 
Protestants, a genuine faith but restricted in its extension, is derived from 
an encounter with Christ in the pages of the New Testament (sola Scriptura), 
pages often sadly mutilated in the interests of the hypotheses of critical 
scholarship. The faith of Catholics comes to them from the encounter with 
Christ in his Church, where the certain achievements of critical scholarship 
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and indeed some of its hypotheses can and do lead to a deeper understanding 
of God’s Word written and spoken, but where the truth of revelation is 
divinely preserved from error. 

In reading Modern Catholicism this fundamental difference between the 
Protestant and Catholic claim should be constantly borne in mind as the 
scale of veference by which its critique must be judged. Here lies the origin 
of most of its author’s misconceptions, of his fear of authoritative teaching 
by which men’s minds may be guided, of the day-to-day discipline of the 
Church (admittedly exercised sometimes very humanly), of his misreading 
of the slow and sometimes painful evolution by which new human know- 
ledge is incorporated into human views of the truths of revelation, almost 
invariably taken by Dr von Loewenich as the result of a struggle of slightly 
rebellious enlightenment on the one hand, and on the other the bureau- 
cratic and soulless intransigence of authority, always suspicious of new 
developments and ready and eager to crush them. (See the strangely un- 
balanced summing up of the modernist movement, pp. 72, 73.) In his 
preface Dr von Loewenich commends his book to Catholics on the ground 
that it is good for us to see ourselves as others see us. It is; and though this 
book is not for the half-educated or those whose faith is not mature, it will 
be of considerable value in the promotion of ecumenical understanding, if 
read and pondered in an ecumenical spirit. 

Henry St JOuNn, 0.P. 


ATLAS OF THE CLAssIcCAL Wor LD. Edited by A. A. M. van Der Heyden and 

H. H. Scullard. (Nelson; 70s.) 

This handsome atlas, which should be in every grammar school, college, 
and university library, and in every reference library, may be said to provide, 
on novel and unusual lines, the basis of a liberal classical education; and 
to illustrate most impressively the all-round character of Greek and Roman 
studies, comprising, as they do, knowledge of a whole civilization—of 
religion, philosophy, literature, history, geography, law, institutions, 
economics, sociology, architecture, and art. The text, which covers all these 
aspects in a very general and elementary way, is, while marred by a number 
of minor errors and some strange omissions, mainly very up-to-date in 
content and written in a clear and lively style. It throws into relief most of 
the salient features of the history and culture of ancient Greece and Rome 
and is suitable both for the adult general reader with little or no knowledge 
previously and for the enquiring boy or girl whose ‘O.L.’ Latin (and 
Greek) course has set ajar for him or her the door into this wider world. 

But the outstanding value of the work lies, as beseems an atlas, in the 
illustrations and the maps, which make it at once invaluable to learner 
and teacher alike and even for the seasoned specialist. As regards the pictures, 
the fruits of air-photography have been lavishly exploited to illuminate such 
varied topics as Greek landscapes, Etruscan topography, Roman centuria- 
tion, and the archaeology of Roman Britain. Most fascinating are the 
juxtaposed vertical, oblique, and close-up views of Greek and Roman city- 
sites, taken from the air and from the ground; and the photographs of newly 
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discovered and unfamiliar works of Greek and Roman art greatly enhance 
the interest of the book for the archaeologist. Here it must be noted that the 
captions and the notes are by no means always accurate and that the notes, 
in particular, need some expanding if the reader is to use them for further 
study. As for the maps, not only do they inculcate visually knowledge of 
geography, topography, and history; but they constitute a mine of informa- 
tion on such subjects as the locations of Greek and Roman monuments, 
religious cults, and places of public entertainment, the careers of Roman 
statesmen, e.g. Julius Caesar and Augustus, the distribution of the Roman 
fleets and legions, Roman imperial trade, including the transport of wild 
beasts, the places of origin and spheres of work of the most important Greek 
and Roman authors. It is, however, unfortunate that in a book published 
in England some of the maps that deal with Roman Britain are not more 
exact. Finally, there are the line-drawings in the text, which offer a con- 
spectus of the names and shapes of Greek pots, of the evolution of the Greek 
standing statue, of the elements of Greek and Roman architecture and 
building construction, and of the main types of Roman glass and pottery 
vessels. 

An index, which forms a small, but (to the beginner) useful classical 
dictionary, rounds off a volume that should greatly promote the cause of 
the Greek and Latin classics. 





J. M. C. ToynBee 


Tue Lore AND LANGUAGE OF SCHOOLCHILDREN. By Iona and Peter Opie. 

(Oxford University Press; 35s.) 

The Opies have added to the treasure amassed in their Oxford Dictionary 
of Nursery Rhymes and their Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book by producing this 
comprehensive and fascinating survey of the riddles, rhymes and ritual 
practices of children in Great Britain. They have gathered their material 
from some five thousand children in seventy schools ranging from Golspie 
in the north of Scotland to Pendeen in the toe of Cornwall. At a time when 
publications about abnormal and subnormal children abound, they declare 
that they are concerned with the ‘fun-loving but father-fearing specimen 
who is typical of the vast majority’. Claiming that a book about the ordinary 
child is nowadays rather extraordinary, they have not included the lore 
current among delinquents—nor among pupils in fee-paying schools. Many 
of these rhymes and tricks are surely common to all children, whether in 
maintained or in independent schools; indeed, if any children of fee-paying 
parents should browse in these pages, they might well comment that either 
their fellow father-fearers or the Opies had done a little bowdlerizing here 
and there. 

The loss of oral tradition has been so much lamented by Max Miller, 
Coomaraswamy, Nielsen and many others that it is refreshing to find the 
authors emphasizing Britain’s vigorous oral tradition, and this in a realm 
where it is entirely free from self-conscious folkloric revivalism. The study 
is concerned with tradition passed not from adult to child, as in nursery 
rhymes, but from child to child: hence the wealth of terms connected with 
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the ritual of relationships between children, with outlawing, truce-making, 
pecking-order, bagging. On the one hand, the tradition is often centuries 
old; the truce-term barley, found in Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight, is still 
used in Scotland, Wales and the Midlands. On the other, there is bush- 
telegraph speed in transmission; the rhyme 

Hark the herald angels sing 

Mrs Simpson’s pinched our King 
swept across England and Wales in a matter of days. 

The seasonal games and rhymes, linked as they often are with religious 
festivals, must surely be more dependent on relationships with adults than 
are the other examples collected in this book. A striking fact does indeed 
emerge from this study: the rhymes which are most happy, carefree, exuber- 
ant and often most poetical, are connected with the calendar, or with an 
adult-child relationship. The father-fearer is in fact happy and confident 
in his filial fear. It is when the relationship is purely that of child to child 
that the shadow falls. Adults are often dismayed at the discovery that 
children can practise on other children cruelties which have not been learned 
from any adult. The list of ingenious physical tortures comes from the 
‘ordinary child’ studied in this book. There are corollaries here, much nearer 
home than Nazism. Initiation ordeals are of course common to many 
forms of society, and the ceremony of admission to a gang or a school 
community follows the familiar pattern of a preliminary act of casting out. 
The booby-traps reveal the way in which tradition of this kind is so speedily 
passed on ; the victim immediately perceives that his first compensation is 
to victimize someone else. 

Apart from this, the work as a whole bears out the claim of the writers 
that the world depicted is a happy world. The discerning hostess will find 
this a bedside book for every kind of guest, who will recapture the time 
when nonsense-rhymes were recited over and over again for the pure happi- 
ness of words themselves, the roll and resonance of them. 

Studies of childish games and lore have appeared in various parts of 
Europe and America, but here the authors have made themselves at once 
the Frazer, the Cruden and the Margaret Meade of a rich territory which 
has never been explored in this particular way before. The book will surely 
inspire other researches to collect and compare similar lore in other countries. 
It could form the basis of an unusually entertaining international seminar. 

MARGARET WILEMAN 


Tue Lire or JoHN MippLeton Murry. By F. A. Lea. (Methuen; 30s.) 
The Scrutiny group used to mention Murry with a sigh of regret: what a 
promising critic he was, alas! Their leader has never forgiven Murry for the 
book on D. H. Lawrence, Son of Woman (1931)—rather as Mr T. S. Eliot, 
that other great manqué, has never been forgiven for his attack on Lawrence. 
The attitude to Lawrence is the touchstone. But then of course Murry did 
not attack Lawrence; he only, with infinite respect, blamed this ‘symbolic 
and prophetic man’ for self-contradiction, for denying his own vision of the 
unity of Body, Heart and Mind, turning the first factor against the other 
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two. And the Lawrentian vision contained in embryo all that is positive in 
Murry’s own philosophy—to use a contestable but convenient term—while 
it was Lawrence’s denials that gradually brought out in Murry, by way of 
reaction against them, all the Christianity he was ever able to adhere to. 
That is why Murry’s two chief books on L.awrence, Son of Woman and Love, 
Freedom and Society (1957), are probably his deepest. Before them came the 
literary-critical studies that won him his early fame and, after 1923 (the 
year of Katherine Mansfield’s death), the religious explorations that won 
him little but derision; between them were the political and social writings, 
that astonishing series by trial and error, zigzagging between Communism 
and a more or less qualified Christian pacifism. The interest of these social 
writings—apart from their documentary value for the historian of the 1930s 
—lies in their representing, at the intellectual level, Murry’s incessant effort 
to translate thinking into living, that concern to find a ‘way of life’, which 
he shared, for example, with his Catholic friend of this period, Eric Gill. 
The concern was indeed the characteristic of that time. 

It must have been extremely difficult to write the life of so vibrant, 
mutable and polymorphous a personality; a life, too, so fully documented 
by the subject’s extraordinary care and capacity for self-revelation. A huge 
mass of material, much of it extremely intimate, had to be handled. The 
result in fact is a biographical masterpiece: as richly detailed a portrait as 
one could have wished for, yet with a clear plan and outline, and illuminated 
at every turn by a judgment at once critical and sympathetic, affectionate 
and detached. The stress is laid, and surely rightly, on Murry the moralist: 
‘that is to say, the man whose criticism, politics, theology, farming were one 
and all expressions of an overriding need to determine (as he put it) ‘“‘what 
is good for man, To Ei Znv” ’. Murry could hardly have been taken more 
seriously, yet the expsure of his private weaknesses is complete also: the 
self-absorption, the sensuality of this ‘cleric without a Church’. As for Murry 
the thinker, he is all here too: the acute sensitivity to mental ‘climates’, 
the earnestness and capacity for enthusiasm, the highly developed gift for 
introspective rumination, the noble discontent with the superficial which 
went with a certain inability to focus on abstract ideas. His philosophy, said 
Father D’Arcy, ended where metaphysics begins; but within his limits 
Murry thought with a very uncommon intensity, drawing everything 
towards consciousness. He thought with all his heart. 

KENELM FOsTER, O.P. 


Jameson’s Rarp. By Elizabeth Pakenham. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 36s.) 

The English gift for running a private army, which appeared during 
the last war like dog-roses in a hedge, ramped in the days of Imperial 
expansion beyond the professed boundaries of State policy. The lusty 
growth from the filibustering of the Elizabethans was already wilting when 
it was cut back by the Boers in Jameson’s Raid. The French saw another 
example of our national perfidy in that curious mixture of courage and 
candour and cant. Hypocrisy, however, is at least the tribute vice pays to 
virtue, and there was a sort of innocence about many of the good fellows, 
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indeed the gallant fellows, who took part, a sense of playing the game 
impervious to what lesser breeds considered justice, a response to the illusion 
that English women and children were in danger. Lofty talk went with sharp 
practice, and both met their match, for the burghers quoted the Bible and 
proved rather more slim. Oom Paul was a good hand at throwing the lions 
to the Christians. 

The Uitlanders who were to be rescued lost their nerve, and their rescuers, 
whose tide was suitably commemorated in the doggerel of Alfred Austin, 
the Poet Laureate, were neatly rounded up, to face the old truth, which 
had vexed moralists and churchmen before them, that rebellion is a crime 
until it succeeds. This attempt was muffed from the start, and its end was 
not even punctuated by firing squads. Considering the provocation, the 
Boers were moderate; rough, of course, but not vindictive. The Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Republics included sums of 3s. 3d. and 1gs. 1d. in 
their claims for damages. 

The complicity of British officials on the spot was clear: how far did it 
extend to the Colonial Secretary? The chief actor in Lady Pakenham’s 
fascinating study is Joseph Chamberlain himself. She writes as an insider 
to the houses of the Birmingham patricians, her appreciation is at once dry 
and generous, and her irony does not flaw her sympathy as she follows the 
proceedings of the Committee of Inquiry. Chamberlain emerged unscathed, 
mainly because he had the majority of his countrymen behind him after the 
Kaiser’s telegram, partly because the members of the tribunal were not 
disposed to be such bounders as to probe into the private affairs of fellow- 
members of the club, partly because the splendid Miss Shaw—the real 
heroine of the story—played the poor weak woman to their brandy-and- 
seltzer chivalry and effectively hid the baby in the basement of The Times 
and the Colonial Office. 

There was a sort of amiable barbarianism about the whole amateurish 
affair. It was the prelude to the South African War, the last of the gentle- 
men’s wars, so General Fuller entitles it, and that was settled by a treaty 
on which the victors congratulated themselves on their combination of 
statesmanship and sportsmanship. “But far-seeing?’ Lady Pakenham asks. 
‘Looking back it is at least arguable that they were generous to a fault. The 
British people at home, in their eagerness to experience the pleasant 
freedom which comes from a sin expiated, forgot that duty bound them to 
other races in South Africa besides the Boers.’ Instead of the present steam- 
roller of a Union, a slowly-matured federal constitution would perhaps be 
better able to respect the differences of race and colour. 

Tuomas GILBY, 0.P. 


Tue Movement or Wortp Revo ution. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed 
and Ward; 133s. 6d.) 

At the first reading this volume would seem to consist of a series of 
detached studies. It begins with an essay on the relation between European 
history and world history which is one of the most brilliant that Mr Dawson 
has ever composed. It closes with sixty pages entitled ‘Asia and the West’, 
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which is partly an expansion, partly a re-print, of “The Revolt of Asia’, 
published three years ago. In between there are lectures and articles on the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, on Rationalism and on the world 
expansion of Western ideologies and of Christian tenets. All are on the same 
high level; few authors have evaded so successfully and so long any lapse 
into the second-rate. 

It is only gradually that an underlying unity of theme becomes apparent. 
It is a prolegomenon to a study of the possible creation of a new world 
culture through the transforming force of Western technology. Of course 
it can only be a prolegomenon. There is only a passing reference to Mehemet 
Ali, whoas Napoleon’s heir in Egyptshares with him the responsibility for the 
creation of the modern Middle East. The problems of New Africa stay 
unexplored. But the importance of The Movement of World Revolution lies in 
what it foreshadows. It would seem to be a necessary prelude to Mr 
Dawson’s greatest book since The Making of Europe. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 0.P. 


Tue Voice oF PoETRY IN THE CONVERSATION OF MANKIND. By Michael 

Oakeshott. (Bowes and Bowes; 10s. 6d.) 

There is nothing in this witty essay more accurate than the account of 
poetic activity or more engaging than the refusal to allow it to be justified 
in the language of practical or scientific activity. But it may be wondered 
in the end whether Professor Oakeshott has not justified the two latter in 
terms of poetic activity. If there is nothing but activity, the self and the 
not-self (the images) generating one another spontaneously, and each 
activity is distinguished by the kind of images which partner it, what 
happens when they speak in turn and listen to one another? According 
to Professor Oakeshott, not argument leading to conclusions since this 
would reduce them all to science, nor persuasion leading to profit, since this 
would reduce them all to practice, but conversation—for in this ‘different 
universes of discourse meet, acknowledge each other and enjoy an oblique 
relationship which neither requires nor forecasts their being assimilated to 
one another’. But this too, if it is to be a conversation and not a shouting 
match, needs a formalis ratio; the participants will ask whether the others 
are relevant or irrelevant, or, better still, interesting or boring. It then begins 
to sound very much like the description of poetic activity; ‘in this process 
images may generate one another, they may modify and fuse with one 
another, but no premeditated achievement is pursued. . . . At every turn 
what impels the activity and gives it what coherence it may possess, is the 
delight offered and come upon in this perpetually extending partnership 
between the contemplating self and its images.’ Change the word ‘self’ to 
‘selves’ in the last sentence and you have a description of the conversation. 
The conversation itself then is meta-poetic activity. It is quite an achieve- 
ment to have shown this. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
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I Bevieve. By Jean Mouroux. (Geoffrey Chapman; 8s. 6d.) 

Mouroux’s short book represents scholasticism at its best: working within 
a particular living tradition, the one which comes from scripture through 
the medieval theologians, he provides a genuine synthesis, by which our 
theological ideas are brought into place and made more intelligible. Faith 
is seen as a personal meeting between man and God; and this single view- 
point allows many other questions, concerning the origin and character of 
faith, to be resolved. It goes right behind the empiricist approach (How 
can I be sure . . .?) which deriving probably from the fifteenth century 
has brought the ideas of the average scholastic text-book embarrassingly 
close to those of the average Englishman thinking in the tradition of John 
Locke. 

But why translate? Translations of, say, biblical theology are useful, but 
scholastic theology is too technical for the general public. Will even the 
first footnote be correctly understood ?—‘object denotes the term of the 
activity of knowledge, and end the term of the dynamism of the will’. This 
is surely a book for theologians, actual or potential; but then in England 
they are bound to understand at least French, since original work is so 
seldom produced in their native tongue. Nor is this book going to do any- 
thing towards encouraging English vernacular theology (that pressing 
need), since the translation of its text is thoroughly stuffy, and has the 
additional disadvantage over the original of giving us St Thomas in the 
obscurity of the standard English version, and scriptural quotation with the 
angularities of Mgr Knox. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 
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To HEAVEN witH Diana (Collins, 16s.), is a study, by Gerald Vann, o.p., 
of the friendship between Jordan of Saxony, the second Master General of 
the Order of Preachers, and Diana d’Andalo, one of the first of Dominican 
nuns. A translation of fifty of Jordan’s letters is preceded by an essay on their 
friendship and its meaning: ‘the test of whether you love God is not whether 
you feel loving but whether you do his will’. 

DiscovERING MEDIEVAL Art, by G. M. Durant (Bell, 21s.), is an intro- 
duction to the art of the Middle Ages, seen not as an academic collection 
of individual works but as the living setting for the social life of medieval 
men and women. Numerous diagrams and a collection of plates illustrate 
the general theme in terms of illuminated manuscripts, stained glass and 
carvings, and the text provides an informal and personal commentary. 
PicTURES FROM A MEDIEVAL BrBteE (Darwen Finlayson, 15s.) provides over 
a hundred illustrations from one of the earliest printed Bibles (Cologne, 
1478), and a commentary by James Strachan gives scriptural references 
and the little clarification that these delightful wood engravings need. 
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STuDIES OF THE SPANISH Mystics (Volume Three) is the final instalment of 
Professor Allison Peers’ great work (S.P.C.K., 32s. 6d.). The text was 
virtually complete when he died a few years ago, and its publication now 
completes a study which, among English scholars, he had made specially 
his own. The present volume, unlike the earlier two, groups the spiritual 
writers of the seventeenth century according to the traditions of the different 
Orders—Carmelite, Dominican and Franciscan, Augustinian, Jesuit and 
those belonging to other Orders (it is remarkable how few Spanish mystics 
were Benedictines or Carthusians). A full bibliography adds to the value of a 
book that will be indispensable alike for the student of Spanish literature and 
the historian of mysticism. 

OBERAMMERGAU AND Its Passion PLay (Burns and Oates, 15s.) is a 
description of the place and the play, by Elisabethe Corathiel, in preparation 
for this year’s performance. Photographs of the play and of the performers 
are included. 

Tue NoveELs AND PLays oF CHARLES Morcan, by Henry Charles Duffin 
(Bowes and Bowes, 21s.), is a re-assessment of a writer who has suffered a 
severe decline in critical acceptance. Mr Duffin finds in Morgan’s romanti- 
cism ‘an instrument of the spirit’, and his careful study seeks to establish 
the claim that Morgan was a great novelist whose ‘elevated view of life’ 
has been unjustly despised by fashionable criticism. 

SACRAMENTAL PRAYER, by Conrad Pepler, o.p. (Bloomsbury Publications, 
10s. gd.), brings together a series of essays on liturgical worship, which, 
with their firm theological basis, should strengthen an informed understand- 
ing of the modern liturgical revival. 

Tue SIN OF THE ANGEL, by Jacques Maritain, translated by William L. 
Rossner, s.J. (Newman Press, Maryland, $3.0), is ‘an essay on a re-interpreta- 
tion of some thomistic positions’, and, as for St Thomas, a discussion of 
angelic nature involves some of the most critical of philosophical problems. 
FRANCOIS DE SALEs, by Michael de la Bedoyere (Collins, 18s.), is an easily 
written life of an attractive saint, whose benign spirituality is at once 
attractive to many who are repelled by formal piety. Based largely on the 
saint’s letters, this life should win Francois de Sales many new friends. 
Mary, Moruer oF Fartu, by Joseph Weiger, admirably translated by Ruth 
Bethell (Burns and Oates, 21s.), is an extended study and life of our Lady, 
in which the place she has in the work of man’s redemption is carefully 
argued in terms of the biblical texts and the Catholic tradition. 

Popes THROUGH THE Aces (D. Van Nostrand Co., gos.) is a large American 
tribute to the papacy, consisting of portraits of all the pontiffs from Peter to 
John XXIII, accompanied by brief lives of every one. Inevitably, many o! 
the illustrations are idealized anonymities, taken from such sources as the 
mosaics of St Paul-outside-the-Walls or the Sistine Chapel frescoes. The text 
is by Joseph S. Brusher, s.J. 

Tue Meptevat Papacy, St THomas AND BeyonD, by Walter Ullmann, and 
Bopity STRUCTURE AND THE WILL, by M. A. MacConaill, are the latest 
additions to the series of Aquinas Papers given originally as lectures to the 
London Aquinas Society (Aquin Press, 2s. each). 








